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Hongkong, August 24, 1950 


No. 8 


KOREA AND THE U.S. ECONOMY 


By E.. Kann 
(Special to the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW) 


In spite of the warlike action over 
Korea economic conditions in the Unit- 
ed States continue excellent. One of 
the most reliable witnesses is the big 
corporations whose profits during the 
second quarter of 1950 set a record, 
namely as much as 43% higher than 
a year ago. From a compilation made 
by Associated Press regarding the 
earnings of 450 corporations in all lines 
of business the following results can 
be deduced: 

Profits.during the second quarter of 
1950 amounted to $1,625,040,000, com- 
pared with the identical period of 1949, 
when profits for the same three months 
aggregated $1,132,763,000. It should 
be borne in mind that this increase of 
eo was achieved without the stimulus 
of war. 


Prosperous Industries 

Motor cars continue to be the big- 
gest money makers. Twelve manufac- 
turers of motor cars and trucks obtain- 
ed earnings of $540,292,000 in the 
second half of 1949, a gain of 45% 
when compared with the first semester 
of last year. Due to the extended 
Chrysler strike in the first quarter of 
1950 their total earnings were held 
back. 

The oil trade, represented by 20 cor- 
porations, made profits of $400,846, up 
4% from a year ago during the first 
semester; 29 steel and iron concerns 
divulged profits of. $372,065,000, a gain 
of 19% in the second half. This result 
came despite the huge coal strike, 
when operations had to be curtailed. 
In the second quarter of 1950 profits 
of the analogous concerns were 58% 
ahead of a-year ago. 

Fourth on the list came utilities with 
total profits of $321,582,000 for 33 com- 
panies; this means higher profits. to the 
extent of 33%. Chemicals manufacturers 
(27 companies) made. $271,805.000, an 
increase of 41% on the first half. The 
second quarter of 1950 stepped up to 
a gain of 62% as compared with a year 
ago. 

Amongst the concerns that obtained 
reduced yields are distilling companies 
which made about 6%. less than during 
the first half of 1949. Coal mines 
achieved 13% less than during the 
first semester of 1949; farm implements 
9% less; machinery and tools 22% less, 
railway equipment 42% less and office 
equipment 5% less. 

Impact of Korean Imbroglio 

The impetus of the imbroglio in 
Korea is bound to keep American in- 
dustries very busy during the second 
half of 1950. It is quite likely that 


additional profits will be curbed by 
legislation, to wit: higher corporation 
taxes, control of prices, scarcity of 
certain basic materials, etc. Yet, manu- 
facturers are assured of good results. 
There are other items whieh point to- 
ward continued prosperity, namely: 


_According to the Federal Reserve 
Bank Index for industrial production 
a new peacetime high of 199 was reach- 
ed in June, this being 24% above last 
year. Government sources estimate 
the output of food in this country for 
1950 to be equal to that of 1949 and 
38% above the 1935-39 average. An- 
other important item is to be found in 
workers wages; this year they run to 
the extent of $140 billion, which signi- 
fies 5% albove last year. The steel in- 
dustry can boast of an output of 47 
million tons for the first half of 1950, 
which represents a record. As a result 
of heavy demand oil output is up. 13% 
(crude oil) in its daily average when 
compared with 1949. 

Naturally there also are unfavorable 
factors to be taken into consideration. 
Amongst these are foremost the war in 
Korea, the cost of which is enormous. 
Furthermore, higher wages are de- 
manded by labor all the time, a move- 
ment which is motivated by the upturn 
in the cost of living. Another un- 
favorable factor is found in the 
decrease of American exports which, 
for the first five-months of this year, 
approximate 25% under the identical 
period of last year. Hoarding and in- 
fiationary price advances are a disturb- 
ing item in the normal channels of 
distribution. 

Though a record output of automo- 
biles was planned for August, namely 
850,000 autos -and. trucks, ‘the -largest 
number ever built in any one month, 
it is not at all certain whether this 
goal will be reached. The reason for 
this surmise is the likelihood of control 
of steel, which will be channeled first 
into tank factories and other armament 
items. Searcity of material generally 
is likely to have unfavorable repercus- 
sions in regard to many industries. 

Undoubtedly a good deal of hoard- 
ing has been going on as a re- 
sult of the Korean hostilities. Two 
groups are outstanding in this regard: 
housewives who rushed to buy sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, fats, soap, toilet paper, 
nylons and bedsheets. A second group 
attempted to obtain raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes before these 
either rose in price, or . -before.-they 
were to be rationed. Markets and de-’ 
partment stores registered sales which 
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exceeded normal times to the extent 
of wp to 60%. The rush had subsided 
by August 7, but the movement has 
not died out altogether. Let us review 
the situation with respect to certain 
commodities: 

Hoarding of Sugar 

Sugar figures as the principal item 
for hoarders’ delight, At this time 
there is enough sugar in the United 
States to give every inhabitant 110 lbs 
wer year, This country is a large 
grower of sugar: the beet. variety in the 
west, the cane product in the south. 
The 1950 beet sugar crop is estimated 
at 23% larger than in 1949, while the 
eane sugar harvest is to be 12% above 
jast year’s output. Cuban production 
(up to June 15) was uv 6%, while 
Puerto Rican output is 2% higher than 
last year. Recently the Department of 
Agriculture raised the domestic quota 
foy 350,000 tons, or 5%, thereby assur- 
ing adequate supplies for consumers 
requirements. While sugar prices might 
advance moderately, there is no cause 
to. expect a runaway situation. 

Sugar is a political commodity. In 
peace time there is invariably too much 
sugar produced throughout the world; 
in war time too little. But politics 
also come in for the American sugar 
crop, inasmuch as Government has to 
satisfy the demands of the U.S. sugar 
growers. In 1949 the country consum- 
ed 7,500,000 tons of sugar, a quantity 
which was fixed at the 1950 quota. 
When the buying scare started here at 
the end of June the quantity was in- 
creased to 7,850,000 tons. Considering 
the Government’s purchase recently of 
‘Cuba’s remaining sugar stocks of 600,- 
000 tons, there is nearly. 1 million tons 
more available than was consumed in 
1949. In additions to the sources al- 


ready mentioned, America has other 
regular suppliers of sugar, namely 
Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. The 
Cuban sugar recently acquired by Am- 
erica will not be dumped on the market 
here, but left in Cuba as reserve and, 
if need be, as price regulator. 


This year’s world sugar production 
is reliably estimated at 36 million tons. 
Out of this quantity America controls 
11,381,000 tons from its own fields, 
from Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Philippines and the Virgin Islands. In 
1949 these areas produced 10,827,000 
tons. 


Scare Buying of Other Commodities 


As already pointed out, there are 
other articles of daily use sought by 
hoarders. Amongst these are coffee, a 
commodity which has to be imported 
from abroad and which, until recently, 
formed America’s largest single item 
of imported goods. It might be recall- 
ed that for many years coffee was a 
drag on the market. Brazilian and 
other growers found it difficult to make 
ends meet. Already before the out- 
break of the Korean affair coffee prices 
yvose in the markets of this country. 
Now the impetus is not so severe as 
in the case of sugar, because many 
peaple with limited means had already 
previously been forced off their .accus- 
tomed coffee diet. 


It appears that this year’s Brazilian 
harvest of coffee will be larger than 
originally estimated. Furthermore, 
constantly rising prices are stimulating 
the growing of coffee in other areas. 
Slowly people will have to begin 
drinking more tea. But China seem- 
ingly is out of the picture, so that 
eventual benefits will go to Ceylon, 
Java and India. 
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Rubber tires represent another article 
which was singled out for the recent 
scarcity fears. Actually production of 
tires so far is 15% ahead,of 1949 
period. True tire prices were forced 
up.. But this was not due to s¢arcity 
of stocks, but to the incessantly rising 
cost of raw rubber and to the steady 
demands of labor. Further, synthetic 
rubber plants are being opened imme- 
diately, so that there ought to be an 
easing of the situation. 

As regards nylons there also was a 
theavy demand, due to fears of non- 
availability. It is true that nylon or 
its ingredients will be diverted to war 
requirements. Nevertheless, owing to 
expansion of manufacturing plants, 
nylon hosiery will by no means be as 
rare as during World War II. 

As far as can be seen at present, 
there ought to be no noteworthy scar- 
city for domestic foods, soap and shoes, 
On the other hand, pepper and other 
spices will be very vulnerable to con= 
dition changes. 

Paper is such heavy demand that 
factories in this country are sold out 
for long forward delivery. Seemingly 
consumption will expand in coming 
months. The same remarks refer to 
pulp and boards. Container companies 
who had, in the majority of cases, 
fallen back on lean years, now are 
looking wpward, expecting to obtain 
larger orders. This view is justified if 
one considers that many lines of pack- 
ing might be’ forced by government 
controls to switch over from tin to 
paper or glass. This relates to canning 
of beer and to other articles, as tin and 
steel has to be reserved for more vitai 
purposes. . 

Chemicals are going wp, and prices 
are likely to expand further. Though 
consumers receive assurances of ample’ 
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‘supplies, war requirements are bound 
to carry along a certain squeeze as 
‘time goes on, 

Fuel: Heavy fuel oil has already 
gone up in price and is likely to be 
followed by other fuel price advances. 
Apart from the seasonally expanding 
home heating needs there is to be con- 
sidered the impact of continued high 
industrial requirements. Coal also 
falls into this category, especially 
since extensive strikes were the cause 
of higher wages and pensions to the 
‘coal miners. 

Building materials, like lumber, 
cement, glass and brick also divulge 
higher cost. The presidential move to 
tighten mortgage credit as a means of 
slowing down building activity cannot 
have immediate effects in reducing 
demand, because buildings under con- 
struction must be completed. 


Steel in A War Economy 


Both in times of peace and war 
steel commands paramount attention 
and claims supreme importance. When 
the Korean imbroglio surprised the 
people of this country, U.S. steel out- 
put was at a record high. There are 
vast differences between the position 
as it prevailed in 1940 when compared 
with today. Though steel is one of the 
foremost items coming under the group 
of controlled and rationed goods, it 
ean be claimed that Government will, 
even if the war spreads, not need more 
than 25% of total output, and probably 
much less. 

In a recent review of the situation 
the Northern Trust Co., in its monthly 
report, points out that great contrasts 
exist between the defense program of 
1940 and the present indicated differ- 
ences in economic consequences that 
may flow from the President’s stepped- 
up preparedness program. In 1940 un- 
employment reached a figure of 8,000,- 
000; now it is under 3,000,000. Then 
most industries worked under capacity. 
The steel mills averaged 60% of capa- 
city only. Today they are almost all 


at full capacity. Another point of con- 
trast is that the civilian economy now 
is much better supplied with goods 
than ten years ago, By the close of 
1950 approximately 20 million passen- 
ger cars will have been produced in 
the last five years, compared with 16 
million in the five years 1937-41, 
Passenger cars on the road by the end 
of 1950 may approximate 40 million, 
against the 29,500,000 at the end of 
1941, ‘Houses and house appliances 
(refrigerators, washing machines) are 
in much better supply than ten years 
ago. In 1943 and 1944 this country had 
to devote 45% of its output for military 
needs; today 10—15% are considered 
as ample. Even if 25% of the steel 
production would be needed for war 
purposes, there would still be about as 
much steel available for civilian use 
as in 1941. 

A recent issue of “Iron Age” said 
that: “The slow motion probing of the 
Administration for a set of ‘painless’ 
controls has turned the steel market 
into a whirlpool of frenzy and uncer- 
tainty. The race for steel is a mad 
scramble, with no holds barred.” A 
gray market in steel has developed in 
this country. Cold-rolled sheets, cost- 
ing $82 a ton at the mills, rose to about 
$200 in the open market. Additional 
supplies are being imported into U.S.A. 
from Belgium and Germany. 

Mr. Irving S. Olds, the chairman of 
U.S. Steel Corporation, made the au- 
thoritative statement that, during the 
first six months of this year, less than 
1% of production had been claimed by 
military orders; and there had been no 
important boost since Korea. Even if 
the requirements for steel by the Gov- 
ernment should reach 10% of output, 
the demand could easily be satisfied by 
the steel industry. The chairman of 
‘Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Eugene 
G. Grace, went further by asserting 
that, with voluntary allocations and 
absence of anti-trust persecution, the 
country’s steel industry could attend to 
military orders without recourse to 
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Grastic reduction in civilian produc- 
tion. Upon consideration one will find 
that there is good sense in this state- 
ment, It might be recalled that during 
World War II the big drain on steel 
emanated from the necessity to build 
a new navy and a vast freighter fleet; 
besides, hundreds of new oil refineries 


were then created; also steel mills, 
synthetic rubber plants, aluminium 
mills, etc. Now all these facilities are 


available and partly in reserve. All 
estimates point to a maximum figure 
of 10% from the steel capacity of 100 
million tons, These could be trimmed 
out, in case of need, from aytomobiles 
and housing construction, reducing 
their activities to 60% of present state. 
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CANTON CLOSES DOWN ITS PRESS 


BY LEE BING 


When Canton was liberated nine 
months ago it presaged an end to free 
speech in the Chinese newspapers: The 
People’s Government looked upon the 
dozen or more Chinese newspapers 
with askance and branded them as 
being “Capitalist Owned” or “Crea- 
tures of the KMT.” The _ various 
newspaper became very wary and 
were careful not to publish any 
reports that were unfavorable to Com- 
munism. 


For the first three months they had 
the proverbial sword hanging over 
their heads. The first blow came 
when eight newspapers were suddenly 
asked to suspend publication and the 
Government ‘sent representatives to 
take over the premises. These are the 
“Chung Yang” (Central News); the 
“Tai Kwong,” the “Sai Nam” (South- 
Western); the “Chin Foong” (The 
Forward); the “Kin Kuo”; the “Ching 
Wah;” “Sheung Po” (Trade News); 
and the “Wan Ko” (World News). 
There were no svecific charges but the 
explanation was that these papers 
“Constantly gave the wrong impres- 
sions to the public and were unwilling 
to reform.” Following soon after this, 
three other newspapers were asked to 
suspend publication temporarily but 
were not taken over by the Govern- 
ment. These -were the ‘“Workers’ 
News”; the “Yuet Shing,” and the “Sing 
Po” (Star News). Last week another 
three newspapers were ordered to stop 
publication. These are the “Yuet 
Wah”; “Hin Chan” and “Kuo Wah.” 
Three accusations were made to ex- 
plain the latter’s suspension, namely: 


1. The Manager, Lau Kip-Yee, had, be- 
fore Liberation, deliberately and 
wilfully transferred a printing press 
to Hongkong for safe keeping 
which is contrary to the “Eight 
Donts” of the People’s Government; 

2. This action expresses plainly the 
Manager Lau Kip-Yee’s lack of 
faith in and sympathy for the Peo- 
ple’s Government. 

3. After repeated requests to have the 
printing press returned to Canton, 
the Manager Lau Kip-Yee has 
ignored the order. 


Thus with fourteen Chinese news- 
papers suspended the fears of the Chi- 
nese newsmen are justified and this 
period may be looked upon as the end 
of free speech in Canton City. 


The People’s Government in taking 
over the first eight newspapers with 
vague charges that they are owned by 
ex-KMT officials has been widely 
criticised because the charges have not 
been substantiated. It is true, how- 
ever, that one or at the most two, may 
be owned or financed by some ex KMT 
Officials, but the majority are financed 
from private capital by Canton  busi- 
nessmen. Nevertheless, the People’s 
Government ignores this and refuses to 
discuss the matter any further; peti- 
tions and proof establishing the true 
ownership of the newspapers have 
been shelved. 


Journalistic Employment 


It is now the Government’s plan to 
amalgamate these first eight newspa- 
pers into one powerful organ of the 
press. All the press workers are re- 
gistered and are asked to assemble at 
Government Headquarters each morn- 
ing from 7 to 8 o’clock to undergo a 
course of indoctrination. At present 
they are not required to do any work 
except study the doctrine of Commu- 
nism: and in the afternoon they return 
to their workshops to oil and keep the 
printing press in good order. In keep- 
ing with the Red doctrine, editors and 
writers are allotted their share of 
manual labour in keeping the ma- 
chinery well oiled and work shoulder 
to shoulder with mechanics. For this 
service each worker receives from the 
Government 150 catties of white rice 
per month as a “Retaining Fee” in or- 
der to keep them together and dis- 
courage them from disbanding, to 
swell the already large number of un- 
employed. To console the people, the 
government explained its policy in this 
way; “It is the People’s Government’s 
policy not to cause unemployment 
among workers but to help them get 
jobs. The Government stands solidly 
behind you and guarantees you, one 
and all, work, and has your interest at 
heart. After the completion of indoc- 
trination and your thoughts show that 
you are conversant with Communist 
tenets, you will not need to worry 
about employment.” 


As most workers have a family to 
support of an average of four to six 
persons, the five catties of white rice 
per day is only sufficient for the 
worker’s personal consumption. Thus, 
these men are experiencing hard times 
and feel discontented. Many have tried 
to resign but their resignations have 
always been refused. The Printers 
Union, in order to help has put the 
position in the following terms: “the 
People’s Government has a right to 
control the press but it should allow 
publication to go on under its direction 
cr have a representative on the spot to 
act for the Government, in order that 
workers may continue to make a liv- 
ing, while at the same time undergoing 
the course of indoctrination; in this 
way, the worker will not be idle and 
will not suffer a total loss of income 
nor become unemployed as he is now. 
That is the real way to look after the 
workers’ interest.” 


The truth of the matter, according 
to observers, is that the Communists 
will not allow newspapers to exist that 
are not one hundred per cent Com- 
munistic. Fundamentally they cannot 
allow this as a policy. Therefore the 
chances for the suspended payers to 
function again and the workers to be 
re-employed depend upon their all-out 
support of Communism. 


After “Victory-1945,” there was a 
rapid development of Canton’s Press, 
There was a demand, since China was 
regarded as one of the Powers for re- 


_tion. 
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liable news of world conditions, of local 
events, of matters concerned with edu- 
cation, economics, politics, commerce,. 
finance, etc. Each Canton newspaper 
had its own following and most of them 
were doing well. Their growth was 
remarkable and was described by 
journalistic experts as “The most en-- 
couraging phenomenon in the progress 
of Canton City.” The dailies were read 
in almost all the small towns and 
villages of South China. Through the 
dissemination of accurate news and the 
formation of a sound public opinion 
the papers brought enlightenment and 
understanding to the people and were 
looked upon as a daily necessity. 


Towards a New Press 


The fall of the press in Canton today, 
marks a new milestone in journalistic 
life in China. Never before in the 
country’s history, have newspapers 
been closed down wholesale. This 
new milestone may be _ arbitrarily 
called the “5th Period in China’s Press 
History.” The first period was the 
Official Gazette dating back to the Han 
Dynasty and lasting until 1850. The 
2nd Period was between 1850 and 1870 
when the newspaper changed its iden-- 
tity, contained foreign news and re- 
flected foreign influences. The 3rd 
Period, between 1870 and 1911, marks 
tne development and flourishing of the 
Chinese Press that circulated among. 
the masses. No longer was the paper 
read exclusively by the upper classes. 
The 4th Period, from 1911 until 
1950, saw the development of the 
modern native press, organised on a 
modern scale, when news agencies and 
newspapers were set up in a standard 
format. And now, we are on the: 
threshold of the 5th Period! 


Originally, Canton boasted of 18 
Chinese newspapers. With the eight 
papers taken over by the People’s Gov- 
ernment and six suspended, there is 
ene, namely, “Lun Tarn Po” (Critic 
Forum) that closed voluntarily, with 
the excuse of bankruptcy. The three 
remaining newspapers today are 
100% Communistic; these are “Nam 
Fong” (Southern Newspaper); “Sun 
Sheung” (New Trade) and “The Peo- 
ple’s Newspaper.” These are mouth- 
pieees for the People’s Government 
and the greater part of the papers 
contains news from Soviet Russia. 
The range of topics include “advice 
and duties to Society,” biographies of 
Russian Heroes and a column entitled 
“Under the Red Flag”; other subjects 
cover land reforms, “New thoughts” 
and the “Smashing Victories of the 
North Koreans.” Hardly any local 
happenings are’ reported and human 
interest stories are lacking. Political 
news is distorted and listless and all 
cemocracies are labelled “Imperialists.” 


The Constitution of the Chinese Re- 
public has clearly and _ definitely 
guaranteed the liberty of the press and 
yet fourteen Canton newspapers out of 
eighteen have been closed -forcibly 
without any clear-cut, specific accusa- 
The people of Canton are still 
waiting for an explanation from the 
People’s Government. 
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VIETNAM’S ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


The territory of Vietnam consists in 
a strip of land, 2,000 Km. long, bounded 
‘on the North by the plains of the Red 
River delta and to the South by 
the estuary of the Mekong River. This 
coastal belt between the China Sea and 
the mountains of Annam averages 150 
Km. in depth, although it narrows at 
points to 50 Km. The superficial area 
of the country amounts to 326,600 sq. 
Km., divided into the following terri- 
tories : , 
North Vietnam 


‘Central Vietnam 
South Vietnam 


SiSielslweint as 115,700 Sq. Km. 
149,800 _,, , 


64,100}, 


Population 
In a recent survey, the “Bulletin 
Economique du Vietnam” gives a 


number of striking figures about the 

country. Starting with the population it 

points out that the 22 million inhabitants 

are dispersed over the territory as 
follows : 

Density 
Numbers’ * (persons to 
(in millions) the Sq. Km.) 


North Vietnam .. 9.2 79 
Central Vietnam 7.2 48 
South Vietnam .. 5.6 87 


Total 


The average of 67 inhabitants to the 
sq. Km. is—with the exception of the 
concentration of 430 to the sq. Km. in 
the Red River delta — lower than the 
average densities of 99 and 105 in- 
habitants to the sa. Km. in China and 
India. About 20 million of the popula- 
tion are of Vietnam origin but there are 
racial minorities of 800,000 in the 
Northern mountains (of Thai, Muong 
and Man origin) and some 400,000 more 
in the high plateaus of the South (i.e. 
Rhades, M’Ohurs, Jarais etc.,). The 
Chinese colony totals 600,000 and there 
is an European community of 50,000, 
«nainly of French nationality. 


Agricultural Production 


In common with most Asian countries, 
the population is mainly engaged in 
agriculture, Rice is the leading crop 
and is grown over nine-tenths of the 
cultivated area; rubber and maize are 
of relatively minor importance. Statis- 
tics compiled before the recent distur- 
‘bances show the area under the various 
crops and the output for 1943/4: 


It will be appreciated that by 1948/9 
agricultural production had fallen 
‘heavily from that of a normal year. 
For instance in South Vietnam the out- 
put of paddy did not exceed 1.3 million 
metric tons ; as regards other produce 
rubber amounted to 27,060 tons, 
maize 900 tons, groundnuts 2,000 tons, 
sugar -cane 2,000 tons and _ tobacco 
1,450 tons, 

Forest land is extensive and covers 
14,2 million hectares or 43% of the total 
area of Vietnam. Before the war 2.9 
million hectares were exploited and 
were sufficient to satisfy domestic needs 
of charcoal (90,000 tons per annum) 
and timber, besides leaving a surplus 
for export. Subsidiary products from 
the forests, which provide valuable ex- 
ports, are cardamons, nux *vomica, 
benzoin and turpentine. 


Cattle and Fish 


Although not an important cattle 
raising country, Vietnam is _ self- 
sufficient in draught animals and meat. 
Before the war it also exported pigs to 
Singapore. The estimated stock of cattle 
is as follows (in head of cattle) : 


Oxen 1,045,000 
Buffaloes 1,055,000 
Horses 3,400 
Pigs 3,750,000 
Goats 5, 

Sheep... 10,800 
Elephants) o3s:ciasinosiesc 1,600 


The trade in iish, over and above 
domestic consumption, is substantial and 
Vietnam used to export 5000 tons of 
dried fish and prawns, as well as fish 
oil. 


Minerals and Salt 


The exploitation of mineral resources 
is mainly in North Vietnam, where coal, 
phosphates and base metals are mined. 
As regards coal, the annual output of 
anthracite amounted to» 2,500,000 
metric tons, the bulk of which went for 
export. To-day, qwing to the dispersal 
of the trained labour force and damage 
to the installations, annual output has 
shrunk to 400,000 tons. The needs of 
the electric power installations in the 
North may be expected to give a fillip 
to output, however. ~ 

As regards the other minerals ex- 
tracted in Vietnam these (with pre-war 
figures of output) are as follows :— 

Tin—1000 metric tons ; zinc—14,000 


(figures in hectares and metric tons) tons; manganese—3,500 tons ; ‘chrome 
viz :— —6,500 tons; bauxite—2,500 tons. 
Area(hectares) Production (tons) 
North Centre South North Centre South 
Products Vietnam Vietnam Vietnam Total Vietnam Vietnam Vietnam Total 
Paddy 9 sci 1,386,000 1,045,000 2,204,000 4,635,000 1,762,000 1,178,100 2,612,000 5,552,000 
Wisize wien ,000 ,060 12,000 137,000 71,000 37,000 10,000 118.000 
Rubber. ...... 1 1,803 103,221 105,025 7 759 50,757 51,523 
Ground Nuts 4,600 22,456 13,828 40,884 2,215 14,600 6,500 23,315 
Cc pcos 14,900 1,120 810 16,830 3,063 300 25 3,388 
Sugar Cane 3,100 16,900 14,955 34,955 60,000 338,000 325,000 723,000 
‘Tobacco 3,000 6,725 3,565 13,290 2,746 5,868 2.850 11,464 
Coconuts _ 4,000 22,015 26,015 a 5,100 22,000 27,100 
‘ood Oil 910 2,170 — 3,080 1,085 1,750 _— 2,835, 
Cotton 5... 3,199 6,955 2,945 13,099 375 1,648 288 2,311 
Ute A | Sows 14,200 422 617 er — 250 380 too 
Lacquer 6,000 —_ —_ B — —_ i 
Coffee aeeiatele 2,135 6,307 1,074 9,516 1,200 1,662 253 3,115 
SPORTS caine seis cine 11,000 5,600 800 7,400 6, 3,500 435 10,435 
Pepper. ..... — 257 370 627 _ 200 300 
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Quarries produced about 45,000 tons of 
granite and porphyry, 110,000 tons of 
chalk and 4,000 tons. of kaolin. The 
phosphate mines before the war were 
producing no less than 42,000 tons of 
fertilisers, : 

There is a large potential output of 
salt, especially when it is borne in mind 
that self-sufficiency, including. the 
requirements of Cambodia and Laos, 
was reached and a surplus of 80,000 
tons was available for export. Produc- 
tion amounted to 120,000 tons in Cen- 
tral Vietnam, 50,000 tons came from 
the South and another 38,000 tons were 
produced ‘in Tonking, 


Power and Industries 

Heavy rainfall and the mountainous 
nature of parts of Vietnam make the 
country particularly suitable for hydro- 
electric development. The waterpower 
available is estimated to be capable of 
2,500 million K.W. hours per annum—a 
capacity of 350,000 K.-W. The two most 
important falls are in the South at Da 
Nhim, in the Dran vicinity, and at 
Lagna, North West of Phan—Thiet. In 
the North of Vietnam there are pos- 
sibilities for development in the basin 
of the Black River, (near the Clear 
River) and on the right bank of the 
estuary of the Red River. ‘The Indus- 
trial Plan for Indo-China in fact only 
includes a scheme for the development 
of the Da Nhim, which alone could 
provide a capacity of 100,000 Kw. ; work 
is already in progress. 

The main industrial units for Viet- 
nam are in the North ., where the 
cement works and the cotton spinning 
and weaving mills are located. ; 

The largest industrial enterprise is 
the one at Haiphong devoted to the pro- 
duction of cement, which before the 
war had an output of 270,000 tons, of 
which 145,000 tons were for export. 
Output fell to 5,000 tons in 1945 but by 
1948 rehabilitation brought capacity up 
to 158,000 tons. The Societe Cotoniere 
du Tonkin used to operate 80,000 
spindles and 1,458 looms at Nam—Dinh 
and Haiphong and claimed to have an 
annual output of 12,000 metric tons of 
cotton yarn and 4,300 tons of cloth. 
This output practically satisfied all local 
needs for yarn. Production is now being 
resumed, : ; 

The decortication of rice was an im- 
portant industry in many parts of 
Southern Vietnam, especially at Cholon: 
where before the war there were 38 
largish rice factories. ‘The distilleries, 
using rice as raw material, in 19389 
turned out half a million hectolitres of 
alcohol and employed 4,000 workers. 

Important secondary industries are 
very numerous. ‘Tobacco factories in 
the Saigon—Cholon area produced 5,000 
tons of cigarettes, of which half were 
from locally grown tobacco and the 
balance was imported. Rubber pro- 
cessed locally in South Vietnam: reached 
a total of 3,099 tons. The refineries in 
Central and Southern Vietnam pro- 
duced 18,000 tons of refined sugar in 
1948. The match factories could turn 
out 13 million packs of 10 boxes each. 
It is worth mentioning that among 
the minor industries are foundries, glass 
factories and fire-cracker factories. 
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Labour and Crafts 


The skill of the labour force is high, 
Two fifths of local requirements for 
cotton goods (10,000 tons per, annum) 
were covered by indigenous industry. 
Local craftsmen were well thought of 
for their basketwork, carpets, embroi- 
dery, lacquered furniture and pottery. 
‘The skilled labour force in Vietnam 
was estimated in 1941 at 217,800, of 
whom 120,800 were in North Vietnam, 
36,800 in Central Vietnam and 60,200 in 
(South Vietnam. The number of per- 
manently or semi-permanently em- 
ployed craftsmen, (per 1000 head of 
population), is estimated in normal 
times at 1242%, ‘The various classes 
of occupation were manned as follows: 

Food Industries 11,300 


(he Bncaneidagdnpa 85,200 
(te ae daknbongeccona 18,600 
Jute and Ramie ..... 6,800 
Basket making etc., .. 64,500 
Leather work .......- 400 
Woodwork .......+.- 8,700 
Ceramicey reer. +s 6,800 
Metal work .........- 4,500 
Luxuries ete. ........ 800 
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Exports 


Domestic production in Vietnam was 
sufficient in normal times to cover im~ 
ported requirements of equipment, 
manufactured products, and motor spirit 
and paraffin, and complementary food- 
stuffs. Exports consisted mainly of rice, 
maize, rubber, coal, cement and pepper. 
Practically the whole of the export 
trade of Vietnam, as well as that from 
Cambodia and Laos passes through the 
ports of Saigon, Haiphong and Tourane. 
In 1939, of the 4,702 600 metric tons of 
goods exported from Indo-China, 4,695,- 
600 tons passed through the above ports 
and nearly 600,000 tons of products 
from Cambodia were exported through 
Saigon, The chief exports in an average 
prewar year (in 1000 tons) were as 


follows: 
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Central North South Total for’ 

Products Vietnam Vietnam Vietnam Vietnam. 
Rice & Ri 

Derivatives — — 1,100 1,000 

ubber 0, —_ 45 45,7 
Maize 55 115 _ 170 
Coal — 1,700 — 1,700 
Tin Mineral 15 0.9 _ 24 
Tin in blocks — 2.1 od 21 
Zine = 4,2 _ 4,2: 
Wolfram _ 0.5 _ 0.5 
Kegs 1,0: 7.2 _ 8.2 
Dried fish _ 0.5 4.5 5.0 
Cement = 150 - 150 
fae = 11 0.8 0.3 2.2 

a) — —— — 
Pepper 0.2 _ 0.3 0.5 
Copra _ — 10 10 
Raw Hides _ 07 _ 0.7, 
Live Animals — 6.7 _ 6.7 
Cotton Cloth — 0.9 — 0.9 


Balance of Payments 

Before the war, there was an export 
surplus, which covered the remunera- 
tion on invested capital and kept ex-. 
ternal payments in balance; the latter 
charges included transport costs, insur- 
ance and other services provided by 
foreign enterprises. 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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PHILIPPINES POST-WAR ECONOMY 


The production of commodities in the 
Philippine Islands during 1949 has 
maintained the steadily improved trend 
of the post-war years. 


Produce and Minerals 

The main increase in output was in 
agricultural produce and official statis- 
tics show that the planted area of the 
islands rose from 3.92 million hectares 
in 1946 to 4.94 million hectares in 1949. 
(The area in question, however, in- 
cludes land cropped more than once— 
probably about one fifth—and the net 
area of cultivated land was probably a 
little under 4 million hectares). The 
aggregate output of agricultural pro- 


at 5.88 million tons in 1949; the value of 
the produce in the latter year however 
only rose by 50% to 1,479,601,100 pesos. 

As regards the production of base 
metals, this was virtually nil in 1946 
but reached seven hundred thousand 
metric tons in 1949, with a total value 
of 16.89 million pesos, 

Production levels, with the exception 
of those for timber, cement, coconut 
products and rice, are well below those 
of the period immediately prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Indeed in the 
case of sugar, tobacco leaf and abaca 
(hemp) output was at about half the 
prewar total. In the case of base metals 
production is down to 44% of prewar 


ducts rose from three million tons, and for gold is as low as 26%. The 
valued at about one thousand million relative position as between 1939/40 
pesos in 1946, to nearly twice as much and 1949 is analysed below:— 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED COMMODITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 
PREWAR COMPARED TO POSTWAR 
Prewar Postwar 
Unit of ‘otal Total ,. postwar 

Commodity measure Year output Year output to prewar 
Abaca (Hemp) Metric ton 1939 144,130 1949 74,510 52 
Cement (Apo) Bags of 94 lbs. 1940-41 3,885,780 1948-49 3,688,196 95 
Copra weccecss Metric ton 1940 738,424 1949 698,120 95 
peer ea .. Metric ton 1940 243,012 1949 102,300 42 

cca 

coconut . Metric ton 1940 37,295 1949 58,760 158 
Fish products Kilogram 1940 170,000,000 1949 238,003,124 140 
Forest products: 

Timber ‘.... Board foot 1939-40 1,032,686,891 1948-49 1,037,596 ,332 100 

peste: lumber Board foot 1939-40 331,972,777 1948-49 491,971,217 148 

Gold s Ounce 1940 1,120,838 1949 287,844 26 

Base... Metric ton 1940 1,469,103 1949 650,440 44 
Rough rice 

(Palay) Cavan of 44 kgs. 1940 56,570,510 1948-49 56,620,227 100 
SUGSK Goes ae Short ton 1940-41 1,147,141 1948-49 7128, 64 
Tobacco 

Cigars Piece 1940 331,624,619 1949 92,158,121 28 

Cigarettes Piece 1940 3,094,499,768 1949 1,830,347,700 59 

BE wea Kilogram 1940 36,404,240 1949 21,920,000 60 


Four Years Output 
In tables “A” and “B” below, a 


Compared 
comparative analysis is made by the 


Philippine Government of output in the island between 1946 and 1949 of the 
various agricultural products and of base metals: 


Table A—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


1946 1949 
Area Area 
Crop planted Production Value planted Production Value 
(Has.) (M. tons) (Pesos) (Has.) (M. tons) (Pesos) 
ape a Sap Soman 3,924,780 3,047,320 999,177,270 4,946,000 5,885,450 1,479,601,100 
Rice, rough (Palay) 1,649,960 1,623,339 644,351,900 2,164,100 2,491,290 735,482,699 
Sica F 571,090 331,260 93,056,500 866,200 534,070 106,937,100 
‘oconut: 
Coprarce. sister 960,000 203,810 22,744,460 965,500 698,120 218,929,550 
Desiccated | 3.0.22. —_— —_ 58,760 41,313,800 
Home-made oil .... _ — —_ _— 2,980 2,732,500 
WaSiee | “onnaes ene ene _ —_— _ _ 146,400 16,504,800 
Sugar cane 
Sugar 62,640 62,328,020 128,960 660,960 147,626,580 
Molasses _— _ _ 142,300 2,799,670 
Basi — _— —_ coed —_— 
Abaca 30,420 8,299,200 282,700 74,510 48,069,150 
Tobacco 7,080 14,330 12,850,750 38,740 21,920 10,750,400 
Beans and vegetables 30,040 32,240 14,460,210 48,880 59,680 15,932,200 
Cacao, dry beans 3,950 620 1,540,840 3,990 660 1,357,300 
Coffee, dry beans .... 9,200 3,080 3,989,590 9,170 3,800 4,413,800 
Cotton seeds ......... 700 250 249,260 —_—- — —_— 
Fruits and nuts ...... 186,310 261,430 78,735,960 203,000 269,750 65,208,200 
Feapolse aeainnratde- ftv 3,300 2,710 929,480 3,350 1,980 576,600 
pend, Aocoeo. obeees 6,370 510 101,820 7,940 1,750. 508,: 
7,550 3,040 2,182,320 Lots 9,570 nepepeed 
148,340 434,100 47,219,0: 010 172,360 528,230 38,123,600 
Rubber, raw .. a0 3,310 4: 939,190 5,040 1,210 986,530 
All other crops ..-.... 16,200 52,430 5,198,820 27,000 55,100 4,453,000. 
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Table B—BASE METALS PRODUCTION 
Quantity Value 


Mineral (M, Tons) (Pesos) 
peice 
ae oR et 58,000 928,000 
or eee Be ee 246,744 5,850,570 
26,288 «944,194 
7,007 4,564,025 
3.7 1,315 
229° «©=——«136,533 
1046 a = 
1949-2 ee Se: 370,112 5,387,659 


Export Prices 
The trend of prices for exports dur- 


ing the four years rose surprisingly 
little; the monthly average index which 
stood in 1946 at 275.8 (base year 1937— 
100) rose to 334.2 in January, 1950. On 
the other hand, the index of domestic 
products fell from 895.1 to 399.9 during 
the same period. A breakdown of the 
price relations for the major exports 
from the Philippines is given overleaf. 
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Philippines Post-War Economic (Contd.) 
PRICE RELATIVES AND COMPOSITE INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
MAJOR EXPORT PRODUCTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


(1937 equal 100) 


Copra Coconut Leaf 

Year and week ending resecada oil Hemp Sugar Lumber tobacco 
1940 monthly average . 29.9 34.6 42.2 103.8 83.7 81.9 
1946 monthly average .. 180.7 219.2 222.1 1,459.3 506.1 493.1 
1947 monthly average .. 270.9 370.7 278.3 605.5 414.9 488.4 
1948 monthly average .. 398.2 376.9 359.6 337.2 333.1 561.1 
1949 monthly average .. 239.7 238.5 363.5 345.4 286.4 548.3 
1950 January 7 ......... , 266.8 253.8 367.7 310.1 299.7 515.5 

Wages and Cost of Living signs that a balance between living 


While the cost of living in 1945 had 
soared to 576% of prewar, the level has 
declined steadily during the succeeding 
years. Wage rates, on the other hand, 
did not keep pace with this rise. On 


costs and wage rates was beginning to 
be reached. Figures are, however, only 
available of the fluctuations in wages 
and of the cost of living in the Philip- 
pine capital. The tabulation below 
contrasts figures extracted from the 


cne calculation real wage rates for cost of living index for a worker’s 
labourers in Manila remained fairly family, with the wage rates of skilled 
Stable. At the end of 1949 there were and unskilled labourers in that city. 
WAGE RATES AND WAGE INDEXES OF LABORERS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN MANILA 
(1941 equal 100) ° 
F Wage rates in pesos Index Cost of Living 
Year and month Skilled Unskilled Skilled Unskilled Index 
laborer laborer laborer laborer (1937—100) 
OO Dang dat enh OEE eS Ee 2.29 1.24 100.0 100.0 112.1 
BOAG oe Meret aeeineisaisnies otire 5.83 3.27 254.6 263.7 776.1 
LOAG eas ister iie tee stores aos 6.73 4,53 293.9 365.3 584.8 
LON Tie raiesis'cis’fersieicieiseieierctoleteraiote 7.54 4.66 329.2 375.8 434.0 
1948: isc cicinisisis aes Poe TAT 4.69 326.2 378.2 410.1 
HOSOI ARs oie Ham oe aes ee aee eats 7.61 4.90 332.3 395.2 385.3 


Capital Expenditure 

A factor which may have contributed 
to the inflated internal price level was 
the large sum available to the Republic 
for expenditure on public works and 
rehabilitation from war damage. Total 
payments made by the United States 
Government for war damage up to the 
end of 1949 amounted to 589,583,752 
pesos, of which 516.2 million pesos 
were in respect of private claims and 
73.4 million pesos for private claims. 
During 1949, total claims paid amount- 
ed to 347,214,388 pesos, of which 324,- 
962,975 pesos were for private indivi- 
duals. It is remarkable that only 249.2 
million pesos had so far been spent on 
public projects at the end of 1949. The 
expenditure in the latter connection is 
analysed as below:— 


_ _RECAPITULATION OF AMOUNTS 
EXPENDED, OF PUBLIC PROJECTS 
UNDERTAKEN OR FINANCED 
BY DIFFERENT ENTITIES 
Fiscal year 1946—1949 


Fe Amount 
Entity expended 
FE OAL eelenistens, let elise 


P 249,283,491.36 


Expended by P. I. 


Government: oie. cscs 151,599,669.42 
Funds furnished by ; 

,War Damage Commission 47,502,315.48 
Undertaken by U. S. Public 

Roads Administration ..... 28,265,571.68 
Undertaken by Manila En- 
' gineering District (Maned) 21,915,934.78 
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Vietnam’s Economic Resources (Contd.) 


To-day on the other hand, exports are 
at a low level. In 1948, less than 
150,000 tons of rice were exported ; 
for that year exports amounted to 
25,000 tons of rubber, 69,000 tons of 
coal and 40,000 tons of cement. The 
level of exports is thus about one- 
fifth of what it was before the war. 
The commercial deficit is heavy and the 
balance of payments is even more un~- 
favourable. It has been estimated that 
in 1949, 2,000 million piastres would be 
required to balance current importa- 
tions from other countries. 
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RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 


Outputs from the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers. 


Output Total 
for this 
July, Financial 
1950 Year 
(Ibs. ) (Ibs.) 
Bute “<0 6. 0 77,000 464,000 ( 7th mths.) 
Consolidated . 117,400 744,700 ( 7th mths.) 
Dominion .... 68,000 430,003 ( 7th mths.) 
Kota Bahroe . 76,000 76,000 (1 mth. ) 
Sungei Duri .. 82,000 82,000 ( 1 mth. 7 
S’haiPahang . 49,000 49,000 (1 mth. ) 
Padang ...... 28,316 389,070 ( 3 mths. ) 
S’hai Kedah .. 105,340 1019,171 (10 mths. ) 
Tanah Merah ._ 75,060 364,570 ( 4 mths. ) 
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LABOUR SITUATION IN MALAYA 


Records in the Headquarters office of 
the Malayan Labour Department show 
that, during the second quarter of the 
year, 105 estates and.mines submitted 
plans for new. labourers’ lines for ap- 
proval by the various Deputy Com- 
missioners for Labour. This was  re- 
vealed in the June report of the Labour 
Department; Federation of Malaya. The 
report states that taking a “standard” 
plan to be one that gives living room 
and verandah space each of 160 sq. ft: 
and a kitchen of 50 sq. ft., 37 of the 
plans submitted were above standard, 
27 approximated to standard and 34 
were below standard. 


Forty-four of the estates to submit 
plans propose to build semi-detached 
cottages. On the 62 estates on which it 
is known how many quarters are to be 
built, 1,430 family quarters are planned, 
850 of them being “standard” or better 
than “standard”. These figures take no 
account of the conversions of old lines, 
which, as has been stated, often provide 
extremely satisfactory accommodation. 

Shortage of labour is reported from 
estates in North and Central Johore 
and is almost certainly due to the com- 
petition of smallholdings. Apart from 
the high earnings prevailing on these 
holdings, many of them which have 
been derelict for a long time are now 
being brought into tapping. 

Small Chettiar and other holdings 
are being reopened in the Kachau area 
of Selangor. This is due in part to-the 
price of rubber and in part to the fact 
that the area has been cleaned up by 
the security forces. Certain restrictions 
are still imposed in this area, but these 
are outweighed by the fact that a 
labourer can earn $4 a day. 

The managers of two estates near 
Semenyih both complained that they 
were short of tappers. One of them 


Singapore Stock. Market 


The volume of trading on Malayan 
stock markets in the four business days 
after the August Bank Holiday must 
be regarded as satisfactory and on 
balance all sections, save loans, show 
improvement. 

Tin metal rose $31.25 per picul and 
centred the main interest of operators 
on Tin shares. $400 per picul on 11th 
August was an all-time high in terms 
of Malayan currency, but until that 
date the New York price, which affords 
a more stable yardstick had not risen 
above the level of $1.03 per lb. which 
obtained a year ago before sterling was 
devalued. Seen from this angle a more 
reasonable view can be taken than that 
of the spokesman of a Malayan produc- 
ing group-who apparently deprecates 
the rise and calls for price cantrol. 

Price control would mean the clos- 
ing of the Malayan and London metal 
markets which have now been func- 
tioning for less than nine months, 
These marts re-opened immediately 
after the violent change in the currency 


wanted 30 more. During the past two 
months he had lost from 40 to 50 
Chinese; they had left to work on 
smallholdings, where, it is reported, 
can earn more than $5 a day and are 
guaranteed a minimum of $4. Such 
Chinese male tappers as this manager 
had retained were boys between 14 and 
18 years of age and could not tap a 
full task. On the other estates, where 
the surviving Chinese tappers earned 
in May between $91 and $106, there 
are 50 tasks vacant. 

In contrast, it was found from the 
inspection of Asian-owned smallhold- 
ings that in a good number of cases 
during the past two months tappers 
have been given increases of about 
four cents per kati. It is not sur- 
prising that the European estates are 
finding it difficult to engage labour. 

In Penang and the Province the high 
price of rubber has attracted Malay, 
labour away from the bigger estates, 
and the managers are finding it diffi- 
cult to maintain their forces. One estate 
has reverted to Chinese contract labour, 
Yet tapping rates prevailing on 
Chinese estates were found to be low, 
in the main 15 cents a lb. on poor 
rubber. 

There has not been any further 
noticeable change in wage rates in 
Malacca except that on a good number 
of smallholdings, especially on those 
which are Chinese owned, further in- 
creases in tapping rates were given 
with effect from June 1, 1950. On those 
estates where no such increases were 
given, labourers have requested - in- 
specting officers to use their wages in 
proportion to the increase in the price 
of rubber. The labourers say that such 
increases as they received in April or 
May have been too small to offset the 
increased, and the increasing, cost of 
living. The employers, for their part, 


base of the main producing country 
necessitated by devaluation of a 
trolled” sterling. During the 

period a surplus has been under “con- 
trol” of the Ministry of Supply, being 
accumulation in Governmental hands 
which arose .from a long period of 
“controlled prices.’ On. the buying 
side a major factor was the “control” 
exercised by the U.S. Government 
stockpiling authority and at no time 
have the free markets functioned with- 
cut the influence of “control.” The 
lesson of the present sharp rise is the 
impotence of “controls” in an emer- 
gency to release Tin quickly to willing 
purchasers at a price commensurate 
with the circumstances of supply. Into 
world markets there has recently en- 
tered an element which a study group 
armed with statistics would be unable 
to gauge. This intangible factor is the. 
risk of hostilities as assessed in the bid 
of. a consumer who believes that 
sources of supply may.be threatened. 
And what better method has ever been 
found than a sharply rising price to 
encourage the miner to continue to 


‘tions 
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argue that they sustained heavy losses 
about eight months ago, when they 
were selling rubver at a_ ridiculously 
low price. They were nct able at that 
time to maintain their estates properly 
and can only afford to eradicate the 
weeds, lallang and other undergrowth 
which have grown up. 


A shortage of labour has become in- 
creasingly apparent throughout Kedah. 
The contrast to the rest of the country 
still persists: the increased rates that 
the European estates are now paying is 
causing a drift of labour to them from 
the Asian properties. But on many of 
the Asian estates increases of 10 to 20 
cents per day have now been given. 
One large Chinese estate in the Sungei 
Patani area is offering a bonus of 10 
cents for every day in the month on 
which a labour works in excess of 20 
days, and 20 cents for every day in 
excess of 24 days. The same estate 
also pays a latex bonus of 1! cents per 
kati for every kati tapped in excess of 
7 katies. 


Managers of rubber estates in Negri 
Sembilan are now showing keen in- 
terest in improving the living condi- 
of their workers. Community 
wireless sets were found to have been 
installed on most of the European 
estates visited during the month. On 
one estate the lines were provided 
with electric light and there was a foot- 
ball pitch and a badminton court for 
the use of the labourers. 


On the European estates in Kedah 
an appreciable improvement in the 
labourers’ accommodation was _ noted. 
Managers in general appear now to be 
thinking far more of their labourers’ 
welfare; and, at long last, several Asian 
estates have come forward either with 
plans for new lines for approval or 
for information regarding the building 
of labourers’ quarters. 


produce ‘all out’ when his capital asset 
may soon be in jeopardy. Under a 
control scheme there could be no 
evaluation of such considerations and 
under control the .dominant nation 
would dictate price and. apportion- 
ment. As long as world Tin mar- 
kets are opened to all who can pay, 
so long will be avoided the charge 
of denial of world resources to “have 
nots”. Restoration of the. Malayan Tin: 
markets has given back to the Maiayan: 
miner the premium on Straits Tin. It 
has led to the orderly and economical 
marketing of all available metal direct 
to consumers and it has brought a re- 
munerative business to Malayan ship- 
pers and bankers. Only increased sup- 
plies can curb the present, demand and 
price control will not add one picul to 
the production. 

Prices on 11th August reflect a slight 
improvement in Industrials over the 
week, but in this section is shown. the 
apprehension felt in informed circles 
as to the result of pressure being exer< 


(Continyed overtes!) 
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(Singapore Stock Market Contd.) 
Whitehall for higher rates of 


b : 
pect tax in the Federation, This 
pressure will in turn be repeated on 


ore, to come into line under the 
Euenlvan tax scheme. At all times 
uncertainty depresses more than the 
known danger and market operators 
would welcome an early statement on 


Government intentions, 
% Yield 
ire 
‘Buyers Sellers last year 
($ MM) ($ M.) dividend 
nion, ‘ 
era 89.50 90.5 3,75 
Alexandra Brick- 
work, Li 1,90 2 10 
Consolidated Tin 
Smelters, Ltd, 15/- 16/- 10 
(Sterling pate ge 
es 48 285 ni 398 TA 
at i goatee 2.10 2.15 15 
h Co, 
ari? f Deere Sake 1.8242 1,90 13,2 
HLK, ce Sere 
Banking Cor- 
poration 610 630 6.8 
B: ries, 
Lorre fog cick 4.70 4,80 6.3 
llieries 
cos 7 7 heat ; 1.45 1.55 6.5 
Ov as Assurance 
Corp. Ltd 10.75 11.25 2.7 
Overseas Chinese 
Banking Corp., 
Ltd. 61.50 62.50 6 
Singapore Cold a 
Storage Co., Ltd. 4.35 4.45 6.7 
Singapore Traction 
Co., Ltd. 13/- 14/- = 
(Sterling denomination) 
Straits Steamship 
i 15.05 6.6 
Straits Trading 
Co., Ltd. 12.50 12.70 5.9 
Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, 
Ltd. 305 315 44 


HONG KONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


During the early part of the week 
interest on the Hongkong Stock Ex- 
change centred chiefly on Shanghai 
shares but later, enquiries developed 
for shares in local utility Companies, 
at. increased prices. The market closed 
with buyers unsatisfied. Business re- 
ported during the week at $469,811, as 
against $15,395,064 reported for the 3rd 


Quarter. Prices ranged within the 
following limits: 

Stock age Low Sales 
H.K. Govt. Loan 4% 98 — _ 
HK, Govt. Loan 

332%, -1948 ....... 96 9542 $20,000 
Hongkong Bank ..... 1120 — 30 
Union Insurance ... 605 _ 59 
Asia Navigation ... 6215 _ 2,000 
Hongkong * Wharves 65 — 100 
Shanghai Wharves . 5 — 4,320 
Wheelock Marden .. 1914 — 400 
China Providents .. 8.70 a 1,000 
Shanghai Lands... 1.35 1.20 9,000 
ELK. & S. Hotels .. 615 — 500 
PEP QIB cs iciss i eisisisis1s)-» 10.80 1014 4,500 
Star Ferry .... 60 _ 50 
Lights, old 9.80 915 2,651 

” new 61 =, 870 
Electrics 20 1915 4,100 
Telephones 10 91, 300 
Cements 81 _ 1,500 
Watson’s 2134 2144 2,000 
Lane Crawford’s 20 a 100 
China Emporium 842 _— 400 
Ewo Cotton ..... Aer ~ 5,000 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY REPORTS 


(HK$ equals 1s. 3d. or US 174% cents; 
1 picul equals 133.3 lbs.) 


Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 


In view of the expected arrival of 
fresh supplies of Cotton Piece Goods 
from India and the lifting of restric- 
tions upon such exports from Shanghai 
and Canton, local dealers considered it 
better to release their stocks in order 
to take advantage of the ruling prices. 
Traders from Thailand and Pakistan, 
however, were out of the market and 
other buyers withheld their support on 
the score that ‘prices were too high; 
consequently the market showed a fall- 
ing tendency, and trading was dull. In 
Grey Sheeting a few items showed an 
increase, such as Blue Peacock which 
sold at $54 per piece, Double Flying 
Dragon which fetched $52, and Indian 
3995 36” which rose to $49 per piece, 
while other transactions indicated a 
fall in price; in White Cloth, Lady on 
Horseback rose to $56, but other items 
declined; in Drills, a fall took place all 
round, Golden City falling to $49.50 
per piece, and Five Saints to $53 for 
the black quality and $54 for the blue. 

Holders of Cotton Yarn also unloaded 
stocks during the week, but the effect 
was not felt to any great extent at first 
with buyers from Thailand and local 
factories taking all they could get; with 
the withdrawal of the Thai dealers, 
however, prices began to fall. At the 
close prices were as follows: in 10’s, 
Double Lion and Golden Peak had 
risen to $1100 and $1120 ner bale res- 
pectively, while Gokak Mills fell to 
$990 and Chamundi Bangalore Mills to 
$910 per bale; in 20’s Blue Phoenix rose 
to $1370, Flying Fish to $1440, and 
Cambodia Mills to $1200 per bale, while 
Golden City (new) fell to $1160, Tug 
of War fell to $1280 and Kaleeswarar 
Mills to $1160 per bale; in 32’s, there 
was a general increase, Blue Phoenix 
rising to $1500, Golden Peak to $1750, 
Silver Moon to $1490, Camel to $1710 
and Yacht to $1680 per bale. 


Raw Cotton 


Very few transactions in Raw Cotton 
took vlace during the week. Pakistan 
and US cotton were difficult to obtain 
in large quantities and attention was 
limited to that from Burma or Thai- 
lend. the prices of which rose to $1.88 
per lb. for Rangoon 1st quality for- 
ward. while the superfine auality was 
quoted at $1.85 ver lb., and to $1.85 
for the Thai Cotton. 


Metals 


Some uncertainty as to what Metals 
had been included in the exvort vrohi- 
bition list recently issued by Govern- 
ment. created a certain amount of 
confusion at first in the local market. 
but the situation cleared later when it 
became known that the restrictions 
would be handled in a commonsense 
manner. Stocks in most items have 
run low and merchants became anxi- 
ous to make forward purchases. es- 
pecially from Javan on account ‘of 
earlier delivery; French products. how- 
ever, stood next in favour where cer- 


tain requirements could not be furnish- 
ed from Japan, 

With a continuous demand for Mild 
Steel Plates, prices increased steadily 
and towards the close 4 x 8&ft. 1/32” 
improved to $65 per picul, 1/16” was 
quoted at $68 per picul, 3/32” rose to 
$68 with very low stocks, ¥_” rose to 
$50 and 3/16” to %” improved to $47; 
5 x 10’ %” to 5%” also improved to 
$49 per picul. Galvd. Mild Steel Sheets 
were active, resulting in improved 
prices, with the Japanese product in 
demand, Closing prices were: Japanese 
3 x 7’ G24 66 cents per lb., G26 75 
cents, and G28 80 cents; European 3 x 
8’ (forward) G24 was quoted at 64 cents 
and G26 at 73 cents per lb.; Japanese 
G30 3 x 7’ improved to $9.10 per piece 
and 3 x 6’ ‘to $7.50; Belgian 3 x 7’ 
fetched $9 per piece. Galvd. Wire was 
in keen demand, buyers from the main- 
land taking substantial quantities: G6 
(European) was quoted at $48, G8 at 
$57, G10 at $56, G12 at $65, G14 and 
G18 at $74 and G16 at $76; G20, G22 
and G24 also improved in price stand- 
ing at $78, $84 and $88 respectively. 

Tinplate Waste, Waste, was not so 
active as during the previous week. 
Buyers from Tientsin were in the 
market, but prices of some items show- 
ed a downward tendency: Bethlehem 
(Coked) 18 x 24” rose to $112 per 200 
lbs., but U.S. Steel (Coked) in all 
specifications fell to $115 per 200 lbs.; 
Weirton Bat brand 18 x 24” (Coked) 
also fell to $114 per 200 Ibs. On the 
other hand, Electrolytic Tinplate Bat 
brand (USA) 18 x 24” improved to 
$105 per 200 lbs. and tonnage packing 
ordinary quality to $100 per 200 lbs. 
Misprint Tinplate (USA) white base 
1st quality rose to $52 per picul and 
yellow base to $50, while black base 
dropped to $40 per picul. British 
Tinplate 20 x 28” in 200 lb. casks in 
skids was taken by Thai dealers, and 
stocks fell low; the price rose to $124 
per case, 


Paper 


Buyers from Thailand were in the 
niarket for Paper, and with light stocks 
prices showed an increase. Straw 
Board fetched $395 per ream for No. 8 
(Holland), $435 for No. 10 and $450 
per ream for No. 12. Woodfree Print- 
ing 38 lbs. and 42 lbs. sold at. 68 cents 
per lb., while 60-62 and 70 Ibs. were 
quoted at 57 cents. MG White Cap 
17.5 Ibs. fetched $7.30 per ream. High 
Bleached Parchment 26 lbs. 30 x 40” 
23 lbs. was quoted at $21.50 per ream. 
and Parchment 30 x 40” 23:ITbs: at 
$29 per ream. Cellophane Paper -was 
in demand, 36 x 39” British imvroving 
to $93 per ream and 40 x 51” being 
cuoted at $128 per. ream. Coloured 
Cellophane 36 x 39”, British, rose: to 
$104 per ream. 


Dyestuffs 

Due to the reonening of a number. of 
weaving mills in Shanghai, Canton and 
Hankow. the demand for dyestuffs ‘on 
the local market has - increased: very 
considerzibly, resulting in enhariced 
prices -foor-certain Sspécifications: -- Chry= 
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soidine Crystal (British), lump, im- 
proved to $1,300 per picul, Congo Red 
210 improved to $730 per picul, Direct 
Brown (USA) 207 rose to $400 and 
Direct Blue 140 to $750, ICI products 
were in general in good demand, 
Auramine OS selling at $900 per picul, 
No, 46 Chlorazol Black ES at $430 per 
picul, No. 5338 Chlorazol Bordeaux 

at $800, No, 62 Metanil Yellow YK60 
at $700, No. 386 Malachite Green S 
Cake at $1,500, No. 370 Naphthalene 
Scarlet 4RS at $900, No. 329 Rhodamine 
B36 at $250, Indigo Vet 60% grains at 
$900, Indigo White 50% Paste at 700 
per picul, No. 666 Caledon Blue RN800 
at $6,500, No. 6021 Durazol Fast Blue 
3RS at $1,500 per picul. 


Rubber 


__, The fluctuations in the price of Rub- 
ber in Singapore did not affect the 

local market to any great extent, 
though towards the close prices fell: 
Smoked Rubber Sheets No. 1 dropped 
to $370 per picul, No. 2 to $365, No. 3 
to $360 and No, 4 to $280; Smoked 
Sheet No. 1 was quoted forward for 
September delivery at $340 per pieul. 
Smoked Rubber End 1st quality were 
offered at $280 and 2nd qual. at $250 
per picul. Indonesian Sole Crepe Rub- 
ber dropped to $450 a picul, while 
the Malayan product No. 2 fell to $340 
and No. 3 to $300 per picul. 


Vegetable Oils, Ores & Other China 

Produce 

The market for Tungoil (Woodoil) 
which was quiet at the commencement 
brightened later with the entry ot 
Japanese buyers, who took advantage 
of the lower price. The new export 
arrangements which have been ap- 
proved by the Canton authorities have 
also given rise to hopes of increased 
trading. Under the new arrangements 
Canton exporters are permitted to pool 


phe) 


their exports of vegetable oil and have 
them despatched to Hongkong for sale 
under the name of one agency. The 
stipulation that a direct order from 
abroad must be produced before the 
issue of an export licence, has been 
dropped and foreign exchange need not 
be surrendered before shipment is 
effected, but may be settled one month 
after arrival of the cargo in Hongkong 
while an extension of the time for 
settlement may be obtained if deemed 
necessary, The European buying offer 
for Tungoil fell to £196 per ton cif. 
The local price for Tungoil (Concen- 
trate) dropped to $186 per. picul. 
Teaseed oil was dull’ with buyers hold- 
ing off at present rates;'the price quoted 
was $163 against counteroffers of $160 
per picul, Aniseed Olli remained firm, 
the price rising to $935 per picul, 
Rapeseed Oil, 4% acid, with some brisk 
transactions, showed an _ increase to 
$116 per picul. Soyabean oil rose to 
$114 per picul. 

The difficulty that exists in regard 
to procuring supplies of Tungsten 
(Wolfram) Ore has caused prices to 
rise further, Chinese 65% being sold 
at $490 per picul. This also applies to 
Tin Regulus, dealers finding it impos- 
sible to fill demands from abroad; sales 
were made at $850 per picul for 99%, 
while Yunnan 99% Tin Ingots sold for 
$760, Kwangsi 99% for $765 and Singa- 
pore Marked Banker 99.75% for $780 
per picul. China Tin for soldering 
showed a drop as plentiful supplies 
had come into the Colony by various 
routes; 50% was quoted at $345 and 
42% at $290 per picul. tocks of 
Antimony are also good, but the price 
kept high, 99% being quoted at $200 
per picul with brisk dealings. 

Expected supplies of Cassia Lignea 
from Kwangsi at cheaper rates brought 
down prices. Dealers were anxious to 
dispose of stocks, but buying interest 
was lacking. West River 84-catty 


packing 1st quality was offered at the 
previous price of $72 ea picul and 2nd 
qual, at $67, but without transactions, 
60-catty packing 1st qual. fell to $72 
per picul; Tunghing Cassia Scraped 
and Unscraped remained at $98 per 
picul; West River Cassia in bulk drop- 
ped to $60 per picul. Supplies of 
Aniseed Star being scarce, the price of 
Nanning ist qual. rose to $106 ie picul 
and that of the 2nd qual. to $82, while 
importations from Haiphong improved 
to $87 per picul for 1st qual. With low 
Japanese offers for Ramie which failed 
to come up to local rates, business was 
slack in spite of a demand from local 
exporters; the price of the Szechuan 
fibre fell to $142 per picul. With brisk 
demands by Indian and Thai buyers, 
the price of East River Rosin rose to 
$36 per picul, stocks being light, Gall- 
nuts with lowered stocks showed a rise 
in price, Luichow product being quoted 
at $136 per picul and Hankow 2nd 
qual, improving to $135. 


Hides 


The local market in Hides has shown 
great advances in price due in large 
measure, to the necessity of effecting 
delivery on August and September for- 
wards sold to Japan. At the same time 
stocks are low. It is however, anti- 
cipated that when these deliveries have 
been made the market will slacken. Up to 
the present Japanese buying offers for- 
een for November and December have 
not been accepted by local dealers on 
account of the uncertain political situa- 
tion. 


During the week selling prices .were: 
Cattle Hide (tanned), 5 to 10 lbs. light 
quality, $650 per picul; 10 to 14 Ibs, 
medium quality, $570; 14 to 20 Ibs, 
heavy quality, $530 per picul. Buffalo 
Hide (tanned) 20 to 380 lbs. $260 per 
picul; 80 to 40 lbs. $820 and 40 bs. 
and over $350 per picul. 
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HONGKONG GOVERNMENT'S IMPORTS 


The report of the Director of Sup- 
plies & Distribution for Hongkong 
which has now been issued covering 
the year ended March 31, 1950, will 
probably be the last annual report of 
the Department. In the course of the 
reorganisation which followed the 
Sterling exchange rate adjustment, the 
decision was taken by Government to 
close down the Department as soon as 
possible and to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry such 
of its activities as must remain. Ac- 
cordingly the ‘Director of Commerce 
and Industry became concurrently 
Director of Supplies and Distribution. 


Turnover 1949/50 


The supply position for imported 
commodities improved greatly during 
the course of the year, the Director of 
Supplies & Distribution states in his 
annual report: “By the end of March, 
1950, the only commodities subject to 
individual rationing were rice and 
butter, although procurement in whole, 
or in part of rice, flour, sugar, fresh 
mieat, coal and coke remained in Gov- 
ernment’s hands.” The following table 
shows the comparative turnover for the 
year 1948/1949 and 1949/1950:— 


1948/1949. 1949/1950. 
Japanese Trade $100,000,000 $350,000,000 
fe obo scqeanetie 78,600,000 100,800,000 
PAGLE sSercciretinely.cs: 29,700,000 22,000,000 
Marketing ........ 8,100,000 6,300,000 
Maustry 7 oa we ns 20,1 800,000 
PORAD saescies $236,500,000 $479,900,000 


Extracts from the report are given 
below:. 


Rice 

The allocation of rice by the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee 
ceased as from January ist 1950. For 
the year 1949 the Hongkong quota of 
rice was 100,000 metric tons. During 
the period April, 1949 to March, 1950, 
a total of 60,411 metric tons was actual- 
ly received... Of this total, 50,955 tons 
came from Thailand and 9,456 tons 
from Burma. For the year 1950 pro- 
curement of rice is by direct purchase 
from sources of supply, and in January, 
1950, 120,000 metric tons were contrac- 
ted for from Thailand for delivery dur- 
ing the year. 

The total amount of rice issued dur+ 
ing the period under review was 85490 
long tons, and on March 31 1950, the 
stock on hand amounted to 40,673 long 
tons. 

Non-Government rice continued - to 
appear on the market from _ time to 
time, and at one period was so plentiful 
that it was available at a price below 
that of rationed rice. It is noteworthy 
that when rationed rice was of poor 
quality, very little of the ration was 
taken up, even when the price was 
much less than that of the free market 
rice. 


Wheat Flour 


Imports of flour from Australia on 


Government account totalled 15,804 long 
tons. Of this amount 9,162 tons were 
distributed, and the stock at the end 
of the year was 9,721 tons. 


As with rice, so with flour, Non- 
Government flour was available on the 
market almost continuously, and was 
preferred by the public to the cheaper 
Government flour. : 

Control of wheat was abandoned in 
January. 


Sugar 


Sugar continued to be imported on 
Government account under arrange- 
ments with the Ministry of Food. Re- 
ceipts totalled 11,912 long tons of re- 
fined sugar, and 8,473 long tons of raw 
brown sugar. 

This commodity was derationed on 
April 1949, but available supplies were 
allocated to importers on a quota basis. 
The initial quota of 1,500 tons a month 
was soon increased to 1,250 tons of re- 
fined sugar and 750 tons of brown 
sugar, monthly. 

Sugar issued during the year totalled 
18,746 long tons, 10,271 tons being re- 
fined and 8,205 brown. The stock at 
the end of the year was 6,012 tons of 
refined sugar and 4,693 tons of brown. 


Butter Quota 


Hongkong had an import quota under 
Ministry of Food arrangements of 
about 500 tons of butter for the 
year. This was imported, largely from 
Australia, and distributed through com- 
mercial channels. 


Meat 


Both Service and Civil requirements 
of frozen meat were imported by the 
Department under arrangements with 
the Ministry of Food. A total of 4,220 
tons was received, and 3,953 tons were 
Cistributed during the year. 


Coal and Coke 


Coal and coke continued under Gov- 
ernment procurement during the year, 
but with pre-war sources of supply 
such as Samarinda, Palembang and 
Kailan once more coming forward it 
seems possible to look forward to the 
time when control can be abandoned. 
Unfortunately, both the Indian and 
South ‘African Governments still main- 
tain a very strict control over coal ex- 
ports. It is also unfortunate that the 
increase in price of Japanese _ coal, 
following upon the alteration in the 
exchange rate for Sterling, made Ja- 
panese coal more expensive than Indian 
coal, with the result that imports 
ceased except for special purposes. 

The total quantity of coal and coke 
imported during the year amounted to 
290,780 tons. 

Total stocks of coal and 
March 31, were 46,332 tons. 


coke on 


Firewood 

A critical position in regard to fire- 
wood was threatened when the new 
Chinese administration took over the 
West River area, whence comes nor- 
mally the bulk of the Colony’s supplies. 
Supplies commenced to come forward 
from Borneo and neighbouring places, 
but prices rose sharply. Accordingly, 
emergency measures were taken to 
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‘the current account was in debit. 
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procure firewood from Borneo and 
Sariwak on Government account, and 
to introduce a rationing scheme, The 
effect was immediate. The price of 
firewood, which had risen from $7: a 
picul in October to $20 a picul in Nov- 
ember, fell almost at once to $12 a 
picul, 


Supplies are now again coming in 
from the West River in small quan- 
tities and are retailing at $10 a picul. 
This is more expensive than Borneo 
and Penang wood, and is also more ex- 
pensive than Government firewood, 
which retails at $8 a picul. 


Industry Section 


The work of the Industry Section of 
the Department continued to diminish 
and it is scheduled for early liquida- 
tion. The stock of cotton yarn remaining 
i March 31 was 13,076 bales and 390 

s. 


Shipping & Storage 


The total volume of imports handled 
by the Shipping and Storage Section 
was 552,852 tons carried in 611 vessels. 
Shortage of godown svace continued to 
be acute. 


Japan Trade 


The values of import and export 
contracts financed through the Hong- 
kong S. C. A. P. open account during 
the period under review, were as fol- 
lows:— 

US$20,812,491.57 
sna SA » 29,095,130.44 


The control of this trade and the 
operation of the open account were 
conducted under severe handicaps, for 
not only were staffing difficulties acute, 
but the alteration in the exchange rate 
for Sterling occurred when the staff 
problem was most serious, and when 

i In- 
deed, for some time the issue of import 
licences had to be suspended so that 
stock could be taken of the position. 
Following the resumption of. trade, the 
debit on the account was rapidly re- 
duced, and by the 31st March had been 
replaced by a substantial credit. 


The buying and selling rates for 
open account credits were increased 
from 3.95 and 4.02 respectively, to 5.67 
and 5.76, after the Sterling exchange 
rate adjustment. This increase in it- 
self tended to restrict imports to some 
extent, and in addition, no funher 
general allocation of available. ex- 
change was made. On the other hand, 
the inducement to exporters of allow- 
ing them to import goods to the value 
of 40% of their exports, was extended, 
and on the 24th February they were 


‘notified that the 40% was increased to 


60%. 


As from the ist January, 1950, the 
external trade of Japan, except for 
certain commodities, was returned to 
private hands, and thereafter liaison 
had to be maintained with the Japanese 
Government as well as with S. C. A. P. 
All contracts for exports to Japan 
through the open account must still be 
validated by the Hongkong Govern- 
ment Representative. 
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Hongkong 
Labour Dept. Report 


In the report issued by the H.K. 
Dept. of Labour for the ‘second quarter 
of this year it is interesting to note 
that in spite of unsettled conditions 
existing outside the Colony, most fac- 
tories coming under the supervision of 
the department were able to continue 
operations during the April — June 
period. A number of changes were 
necessarily made, however, to meet the 
altered circumstances, this being par- 
ticularly noticeable in the weaving in- 
dustry where looms were converted to 
the manufacture of towels. Knitting 
factories continued in full operation 
during the period and in some instances 
action had to be taken against the 

owners for over-crowding. 


A number of shirt factories were 
forced to close because of failure to 
satisfy buyers resulting in cancellation 
of orders, but a few resumed operations 
at a later date. Rubber shoes, nail and 
needle factories also experienced an 
unprofitable three months period, but 
in most instances the proprietors used 
the slack period to overhaul equipment. 

The inspectorate had much additional 
work in regard to small factories set 
up in unsuitable premises by new- 
comers to the Colony. A great many 
of these factories were installed in 
upper floors of domestic buildings and 
when registration was turned down the 
owners complained that the expenses 
entailed in setting up these factories 
had exhausted their capital. Prosecu- 


Industries 
for April—June, 1950 


tions had to be resorted to on a number 
of occasions. 

Some 3,607 visits were made by the 
inspectorate during the quarter cover- 
ed, the majority of which were made 
in connection with industrial injuries, 
compensation and payment during in- 
capacitation. Young persons who 
reached the age of 18 during the three 
months and who were therefore re- 
moved from the register, totalled 209 
leaving 1,764 registered in factories and 
workshops. 


Accidents 


Altogether there were 183 accidents 
during the quarter, seven of which 
were fatal, One hundred and twenty- 
six (three fatal) were in recorded and 
registered factories and workshops. 
These included machinery 52, falls 38 
(6 fatal) falling objects 35, burns 10, 
scalds 5, explosions 7, and other causes 
43 (1 fatal). 
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HONG KONG STATISTICAL SUMMARY 

Statements about the remarkable Taking at random the value of im- is 4.6% better than last year. The 

post-war growth of Hongkong have ports and exports during the current monthly production of gas has risen 


become almost platitudinous but it is 
as well to take stotk from time to time 
of both, what was achieved and of how 
the different sections of the economy 
have kept pace with each other. A 
good start can be made by going 
through the summary of leading statis- 
tics and indices, which are prepared at 
quarterly intervals by the Director~of 
Statistics of the Colony, The tabulation 
set out below gives figures up to the 
end of June 1950, including the month- 
ly average for the first half of the 
year, and permits comparison with 
monthly averages of the past four 
years. The indices are based on unity 
of 100 in 1947, comparison with which 
shows the percentage rise or fall of a 
particular branch of economic activity. 
(The indices for monetary items have 
not, of course, been adjusted to reflect 
the effects of devaluation after Septem- 
ber, 1949), 


year the respective index numbers of 
214.2 and 234.4, show that imports have 
increased in value by 114.2%, whereas 
exports rose by 184.4%. This substan- 
tial increase in the Colony’s foreign 
trade is borne out by increase in ton- 
nages of commercial cargo brought by 
shipping, which, between January— 
June, were 121.7% above the 1947 
level. As regards productive activity 
within Hongkong the output of elec- 
tricity, which provides the motive 
power for local industries, rose in June, 
to 180.1% of the base year and was 
well above the average of 156.6% for 
the first six months of 1950. A large 
proportion of the output of these in- 
dustries is for export and the total 
monthly excess over imports of $8,191,- 
846, on the value of a group of local 
products, shows an 89.5% increase; this 


of 1949. A 


by 124.4%, for cement 115.1%, and for 
milk 121.1%. 


The financial health of the Colony 
can be gauged from the fact that the 
volume of bank notes in circulation has 
declined from $839,329,744 (ie. an in- 
crease of 24.3% on 1947) to $800,812,496 
in June, 1950 (ie. the index number 
dropped in the period from 124.3 to 
118.6). On the other hand figures for 
bank clearings had dropped in June by 
2% of the average of the preceding 
year. 


As regards fluctuations in the re- 
tail price index this had dropped in 
June to 107, against 112 in December 
decline in the costs of 
selected commodities required for food 
and fuel to 102.0 is also seen for ene, 
as compared with 109.8 at the end 
last year. 


Selected Indices of Economic Significance 


The following selected statistics & index figures, afford an indication of the economic position in the Colon 
e base in the majority of cases is the money average for 1947, and indices 


o: June, 1950, as ecopaee with the position in 1947. Th 
in Italic type) may therefore be compared with one another. N.B.: §$=HK 


on this base (printe 


— Sa ath . SS 


at the end 


BASE INDICES ON BASE Monthly Average 
Monthly Average Monthly Average Monthly Average June Bape Pe bap 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 
MAN POWER 
Wmployees in Registered Factories & Work+ Total Dec., 1949 Dec., 1948 Dec., 1949 June, 1950 
BNGODSS Meise cadronn aha srahan cause radio (64,499 persons) 63,873 persons 81,566 84,258 — 
100 0 136.5 130.6 
Factories Registered .....cc cece ee uae ssvne «= 48 neevonree 24 factories 7 1080 a7 
AGRICULTURE ETC, id ae shart ‘ i 
Tonnages, of Vegetables Marketed .......... 1,413.5 tons 1,582.2 tons 1,721.5 1,623.5 2,886.1 
100 d 121.8 14 204.2 
Animals Slaughtered ...0..cc.ccccccccseseees 41,249 animals 49,272, ‘animals 48,001 58,935 ube 
Production of Fluid Mile .......ccseeeees ve 32,544 gals, 42,987, gals. oe hale pace 
132. R R ’ 
Tonnages of Fish Marketed ..cccccscsccceces 1,961.48 tons 2,252,42° tons 2,813.60 uae re i 
INDUSTRY 100 165.4 * ‘ f 
Production of Cement ......... iiaevaatnis 2,852 metric tons 4,435 tons ne Pre] oi 
Production of Electricity ......ccseecsus seve 8,881,844 kK.w.h, 12,826,000 iw. 16,138,733 24,737,004 22,664,163 
Gas Manufacture & Distribution ............ 18,361,959 cu. ft. 23,986,708 ou. tt, 32,778,633 38,739,000 41,213,400 
TRANSPORT a ba i ; a: 
Railway: Upward & Downward 
Passengers:— pril — ay — 
MOORS Src sin btheieaons Veneeeeneverenee 71,420 persons 103,060 persons 270,117 616,676 575,219 
too f 378.2 863.6 805.4 
Foreign cussssevcssneneens preaabontoden.: 158,386 persons 203,908 persons 125,840 
100 198.7 79.4 
Note:—Through Traffic ceased on the 15th 
October, 1949, 
Sa 908,672 i 657 2,380,578 24576, 500 a, 236,810 
OE MRCS AIC CUUCTODOCDA ORONO GATING A 8. 220, 8, B 
: : 1 ee 645.7 6,747.3 6,306.1 
BOLO Miaesnncvnnewhonnaninn tess aan vo. 10,646,666 kgs, 7,240,464 kgs. 1,226,019 
Tonnage of Shipping (over 60 t t) ae ies ea 
ng (over ons n 
cleare ears sou beeen er esouniuces ati 669,424 tons 774,732 tons 976,736 1,030,552 1,021,882 
Passengers arriving & departing by shipping A 45.9 153.9 . 
(over 60° tone net) wicsicrvcrvnes Pie 8,225 aereene 120,430 person 139,149 119,792 128,162 
Poselan eget Continued by Junks & 100 122.6 417 181.9 130.5 
ches :— 
TONNGKER OF (CargO iii cuevecioasirvce 45,456 tons —_ P wea ry ary mon 
Tonnages of Vessels .i.csicciseeseeus 1, 200,990 tons 229,722 tons 206,766 181,707 19,564 
Number of Passengers .......cccscceseuee 3,489 persons 6,807 persons 6,975 944 856 
Commercial Cargo ‘onnages, Ocean and , 199.9 27.1 15.9 
River Vessels ....... Rivclonantrangies Acerca 237,451 tons 297,763 tons 419,147 455,157 626,478 
100 125.4 176.5 191.7 221.7 
Arrivals of Aireraft at Kaitak woaccccue bind ww, Loe. Ah ey 
EXTERNAL TRADE j : ; ; 
Value of Imports .........., HRECUN ORO ADOCCDCCE $129,160,121 bok ra en Sane 192, te2 265,761,294 276,673,189 
Value of Exports .......,, © ee tenetoocene $101,409,797 $131,894,976 193,241,916 263,481,120 937,649,619 
100 180.0 490.5, 950.8. 934.4 
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BASE INDICES ON BASE Monthly Average 
Monthly Average Monthly Average Monthly Average June Jantaetosuies 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1950 


—_ 


Exports of certain commodities manufactured 
in Hongkong: 


Note:—These indices are not indices of pro- 
duction, but simply of the excess of 
exports over imports. 


(i) Preserved Ginger ................ Excess of exports $792,479 844,488 194.0! 
($278,453) over 284.6 303.3 Ve 429,150 
imports A 
100 
(ii) Preserves (excl. Ginger) ......... Excess of exports $385,726 492,577 315,362 
($471,264) over 81.8 104.5 66.9 ay 
imports 
100 
OEE fe so Sporto UC OCOD ROO ODOR ATHO Coe Excess of exports $257,611 269,127 215,768 39,837 
($78,738) over 327.2 341.8 274.0 “ite 
imports 
(iv) Boots & Shoes (Canvas & Rubber) Excess of exports $1,033,796 1,284,500 1,029,229 2,893,732 
($826,262) over 125.1 155.5 24.6 350.2 
imports ‘ 
100 
(v) Electric Torches and Flashlight Excess of exports $1,721,549 3,419,088 2,797,851 120, 
Batteries ....-...... en eentseabe ($1,447,848) over 118.9 236.1 193. ert 
imports 
100 
(vi)© Rattan Furniture: 2....0s.00....6.. Excess of exports $177,857 341,386 514,620 574,218 
($157,709) over 112.8 216.5 326.3 364.1 
imports 
100 
(vil) Pe Rope mance sett terme aee esc eAis Excess of exports $96,193 115,479 600,997 283,771 
($82,242) over 117.0 140.4 730.8 345.0 
imports 
100 
(viii) Trunks and Suitcases ............. Excess of exports $302,691 333,078 389,417 314,047 
($266,258) over 113.7 125.1 146.3 17.9 
imports 
100 
(ix) Lamps and Lampware ............ Excess of exports $247,888 251,084 403,255 254,188 
($363,060) over 68.3 69.2 11. 70.0 
imports 
100 
(x) Hats and Caps (Foreign Style) ...Excess of exports $220,927 238,56 445,057 307,555 
($103,639) over 213.2 230.2 429.4 296.8 
imports 
100 
(ci eUmibrelias. | Comcast ss wcem eros Excess of exports $490,341 403,818 480,708 405,967 
($248,409) over 197.4 162.6 193.5 163.4 
imports 
100 
(Py (sct ee Totale: 9 vss curses ae scent. Excess of exports $5,727,058 7,993,191 7,386,323 8,191,846 
($4,323,882) over 132.5 184.9 170.8 189.5 
impo: 
100 ; 
Rice Received under Allocation ............ 6,774.70 met. tons 9,164.39 met. tons 5,909.05 43,833.26 15,944.44 
100 135.3 87.2 647.01 235.4 . 
Imports of Cotton Piece Goods. ............ 4,885,493 yards 6,682,076 yds. 6,321,213 5,724,460 8,443,960 
100 136.5 129.1 116.9 172.5 
Exports of Cotton Piece Goods ............. 7,281,106: yards 11,025,049 yds. 9,245,253 10,232,916 ate 
100 151.4 126.9 140.5 99.7 
Imports of Rayon and Rayon Mixtures .... 149,621 yards 477,674 yds. 1,363.605 2,064,217 1,772,127 
100 319.2 911.3 1379.6 1184.4 
f Cotton Yarn ..... TEGO SION OR IC CCE 990,268 Ibs. 2,520,010 Ibs. 2,136,885 1,975,825 3,792,831 
Evernote 100 254.4 215.8 199.5 383, 
Deane Mathenaet pn East Asi $23,588,046 $28.786.472 $33.768.329 49,353,959 56,417,879 
rts from South-Eas' Sia earache cisusr DAB, 786. 768. 353, 417, 
re i. 100 122.0 143.1 209.2 339.2 
E rts to South-East Asia ............. $39,420,509 5 3.029.843 $49.731.122 89,361,425 58,554,183 
jcaeaiiciied 100 : 134.5 126.1 226.7 148.5 
from North-East Asia .......... 31,839,967 39,357,248 $57,117,475 59,899,685 62,527,054 
agp Le amet) Fe 6 179.3 188.1 196.4 
rts to North-East Asia ...........-- 22,239,874 28.230.441 $59,039,544 80,521,084 89,624,890 
aides ha ates ere 265.4 362.1 403.0 
WAGES AND PRICES 
Food & Fuel—Costs of Selected Commo- $12.8461 $13.0367 14,1102 13.1087 14,4911 
ities! sg nicls «ait se letw sbeisiels steele 1g caters ek 100 101.5 109.8 102.0 112.8 
Retails Price nINeX pacuosiers stesieisye soinowainenie isles March. 1947 December, 1948 December, 1949 June, 1950 — 
100 92 112 107 
Aleta 917,191.87: 911,735,382 
Ki Clearing House Figures ........ 549,587,015 $688.971,976 917.138.568 17,191.875 ¥ 
seapiearr OTs . 4 aie 125.3 167.0 166.8 465.9 
Bank Notes in Circulation ...,......... Sonioon December, 1947  $769,154,069 (July 839.329.774 800.513,496 802:014,277 
$675,162,086 (Dec., 124.3 118.6 118.8 
100 113.9 


t Offi FRE VTC oie ce os -caracs a (t0e1 so erst Reaheets’ 24,946 5.582 1,081,310 1,293,626 1,375, 337 
ek ge ond 00 wr 173.0 206.9 220.1 
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Hongkong’s Textile Industry HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
for April 1950 


The textile industry at the present 
time is one of the greatest industries 
in Hongkong, as evaluated in terms of 
the number of persons employed, the 
amount paid annually in wages, and 
the amount of capital invested. Textile 
workers form very nearly 25 per cent. 
of the total number of industrial 
labourers registered. 


Previous to the last war there exist- 
ed in Hongkong a thriving weaving 
and knitting industry. The yarns con- 
sumed were, however, imported with 
all the attendant difficulties and uncer- 
tainties which obtained during the 
years following the end of hostilities. 
It was not until the autumn of 1947 
that building started on the first of the 
cotton-spinning mills. The develop- 
ment of this section of the industry has 
been phenomenally rapid. 


The production of cotton yarns has, 
within the short space of two years, 
grown in volume sufficient to provide 
fully the needs of the entire local 
weaving and knitting sections, and still 
leave a surplus in hand for export. 
While the units comprising the weav- 
ing and knitting industries are com- 
paratively small in size, those of the 
cotton-spinning section conform to the 
usual pattern. These mills, housing 
groups of spindles numbering from 
10,000 to 30,000, are of the most modern 
construction. They are equipped with 
the latest types of machinery, laid out 
in approved manner and arranged to 
spin on the high-draft system, the 
main advantages of which are the use 
of coarser rovings and consequent re- 
duction in machinery and labour, and 
therefore stronger and more even yarn. 


It is no exaggeration to. state that 
the spinning mills in general are among 
the best in the world as regards equip- 
ment, efficiency, and quality of pro- 
duction. 


The mills work three shifts in the 24 
hours, so that the combined total of 
approximately 165,000 spindles now in 
operation, when in full employment, 
produce roughly 10,100 bales of cot- 
ton yarn per month, . each containing 
400lb. of yarn net or 48,480,000lb. per 
year. The yarns produced run from 
10’s_ to 40’s counts. Machines are, 
however, capable of spinning up to 
60’s counts without need of alterations 
or modifications. 

Raw cottons consumed are drawn 
from the United States, Pakistan. India. 
Burma, Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, and 
East Africa. ; 

In addition to the. cotton spinning 
mills above noted, there are some 12 
smaller factories engaged in the manu- 
facture of sewing threads, shoelaces, 
and tapes. 

Two woollen mills, operating be- 
tween them 2,560 spindles with a 
capacity of 13,240lb. per day, produce 
a good quality of hand-knitting yarns. 

The weaving section, comprising 
some 100-odd factories. operates about 


3,275 power looms and: approximately. 


4.460 hand looms. The combined total 
of machines produced-‘in 1949 an ag- 
aoe of 81,000,000 square metres of 
a = 


The total trade of Hongkong in mer- 
chandise (excluding gold and specie) 
declared during April 1950 amounted 
to. HK$475,856,404 as compared with 
$509,924,437 for March; imports came to 
$247,116,248 and exports to $228,740,- 
156, as against the figures for March 
of $279,610,873 and $230,313,564 respec- 
tively. An analysis of these figures was 
given in the Far Eastern Economic 
Review No. 22 of June 1 (page 695). 

_In this issue are published tables sup- 
plied by the Dept. of Commerce and 
Industry of the principal countries 
trading with Hongkong; while below 
attention is drawn to certain items in 
the trade of these countries as com- 
pared with March 1950. Values are in 
Hongkong dollars (HK$16 to £1 and 
174% cents to US 1 cent); imports re- 
fer to imports into Hongkong and 
exports to goods despatched from the 
Colony. 


UNITED KINGDOM ‘ 
... $35.47 m. (Mar.$35.81 m.) 


Imports 

Exports .... $17.25 m. ($12.48 m.) 

Import Excess $18.22 m. ($23.33 m.) 
Imports, main increases: Sugar and 

sugar confectionery $1.85 million 

(March $799,498), dyeing substances 


$1.31 m. ($909,347), rubber & manu- 
factures $1 m. ($629,102), iron & steel 
$2.97 m. ($1.93 m.), manufactures of 
base metals $2.04 m. ($1.83 m.), ma- 
chinery other than electrical $2.35 m. 
($2.04 m.), electrical machinery, etc. 
$2.66 m. ($2.51 m.); main decreases: 
chemicals $3 m. ($3.49 m.), paper 
$916,861 ($1.84 m.), yarns & thread 
$2.39 m. ($2.81 m.), textile fabrics & 
small wares $4.55 m. ($4.7 m.), non- 
ferrous base metals $1.21 m. ($1.53 m.), 
vehicles and transport equipment $2.39 
m. ($2.49 m.). 

Exports, main increases: Vegetable 
Oils $5.48 m. ($1.97 m.), clothing & 
underwear of textile materials $6.39 
m. ($4.91 m.), miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products $1.18 m. 


($608,050); main decreases: footwear 
$1.33 m. ($2.1 m.). 

NORTH CHINA 

Imports $26.28 m. ($28.38 m.) 
Exports .. $36.61 m. ($41.43 m.) 
Export Excess $10.33 m. ($13.05 m.) 


Import increases: dairy products, 
$1.11 m. ($712,451), vegetables $3.84. m. 
($2.51 m.), vegetable oils $4.17 .m. 
($4.07 m.), textile materials. raw or 
simply prepared $2.45 m. (‘$989.000), 
textile fabrics & small wares $1.58 m. 
($1.46 m.), products for heating. light- 


ing & power $1.46 m. ($889,600): 
decreases: manufactured products of 
cereals $95,000 ($1.44 m.), feeding 


stuffs for animals $1.22 m. ($4.79 m.), 
oilseeds $3.06 m. ($5.44 m.), yarns & 
thread $140,400 ($1.22 m.), miscellane- 
ous crude or simply prepared products 


_ $2.41 m. ($2.65 m.). 


Export increases; chemicals $2.19 m. 
($1.56 m.), rubber $1.76 m. ($1.41 m.), 


‘paper $2.85 m. ($1.03 m.), products for ‘ : 
-heating and lighting $5.8.m_($4.6.m.), — Export. Excess. -$18.90m—. .($16.60.m.) 


iron & steel $2.17 m. ($1.76 m.); de- 
creases: textile materials, raw or sim- 
ply prepared $13.61 m. ($18.15 m.), 
made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing $4.42 m. ($8.34 m.). 


CENTRAL CHINA 


Imports $ 4.77 m. ($ 6.83 m.) 
Exports . $34.39 m. ($36.89 m.) 
Export Excess $29.62 m. ($30.06 m.) 


Import Increases: textile fabrics & 
small wares $527,600 ($411,600); paper 
$315,000 ($280,000); decreases: sugar & 
sugar confectionery $862,000 ($1.99 m.), 
tea, etc. $954,000 ($1.28 m.). 

Export increases: manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals $5.9 m. ($3.82 m.), 
feeding stuffs for animals $3.8 m. ($2.57 
m.), textile fabrics & small wares 
$3.22 m. ($2.68 m.); decreases: dairy 
products $574,000 ($2.53 m.), oilseeds 
$409,000 ($1.80 m.), vegetable oils $1.66 
m. ($1.83 m.), chemicals $1.5 m. ($1.62 
m.), fertilizers $4.58 m. ($6.32 m.), 
yarns & thread $1.12 m. ($1.97 m.), 
products for heating, etc. $772,000 
ae m.), iron & steel $816,300 ($1.17 
m.). 

Silver exports to Central China were 
valued at $4.17 m. ($1.29 m.). 


SOUTH CHINA 


Imports $18.06 m. ($17.84 m.) 
Exports <- *$12.55:m, ($16.15 m.) 
Import Excess $ 5.51 m. ($ 1.69 m.) 


Import increases: live animals $4.52 
m. ($4.37 m.), vegetable oils $10.99 m. 
($6.58 m.); decrease: miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products 
$758,800 ($4.13 m.). 

Export increase: manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals $2.05 m. ($1.73 m.); 
cecreases: paper $294,600 ($1.24 m.), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared $1.74 m. ($1.57 m.), textile 
fabrics & small wares $957,900 ($1.21 
m.), products for heating, etc. $1.94 m. 
($2.1 m.). wae 

Imports of silver from South China 
AS ores in value to $3.92 m. ($1.87 
ni.). 


MACAO 

Imports $ 7.25 m. ($ 8.25 m.) 

Exports . $18.36 m. ($23.63 m.) 

Export Excess $11.11 m. ($15.38 m.) 
Import increase: manufactured arti- 

cles $1.64 m. ($1.29 m.); decrease: 


vegetables $1.18 m. ($1.25 m.). 
Export increases: manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals $1.15 m. ($1.13 m.), 
fruits & nuts $1.03 m. ($937,000), elec- 
trical machinery, etc. $1.11 m. ($581.- 
000); decreases: fishery products $1.22 
m. ($1.57 m.), tobacco $1.12 m. ($1.31 
m.), chemicals $989,000 ($1.29 m.), 
fertilizers $470,000 ($1.78 m.), textile 
fabrics and small wares $1.28 m. ($1.56 
m.), products for heating, etc. $1.25 m. 
($2.27 m.). AME 
Imports of silver from Macao 
amounted to $363,800 ($829,800). 


MALAYA 
Imports $ 5.65 m. ($-8.11 m.) 
Exports $24.55 m. ($24.71 m.) 


1950 


Import increase: rubber $1.07 m. 
($649,600); decrease: textile fabrics & 
small wares $983,600 ($2.59 m.). 
Export increases: vegetables $2.51 m. 
($2.39 m.), paper $1.71 m. ($1.67 m.), 
textile fabrics & small wares $2.97 m. 
($1.93 m.), miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $1.38 m.. ($1.16 
m.); decreases: clothing & underwear 
$1.86 m. ($1.94 m.), manufactures of 
base metals $1.02 m. ($1.93 m.),-manu- 
factured articles $4.61 m. ($4.99 m.), 


JAPAN 

Imports $ 7.42 m., ($ 4.39 m.) 

Exports .... $11.08m. ($10.69 m.) 

Export Excess $ 3.66 m. ($ 6.30 m.) 
Import increases: textile fabrics & 


small wares $2.43 m. ($1.78 m.), pottery 
$1.18 m. ($151,000), machinery $401,800 
($91,300), tea, etc. $480,800 ($95,000); 
decreases: ‘vegetables $368,600 ($676,- 
168%, fishery products $217,700 ($490,- 
1 . 

Export increases: cereals $3.84 m. 
($3.73 m.), vegetables $1.53 m, ($4,600), 
ores $1.52 m. ($743,800); ‘decreases: 
Oilseeds $1.12 m. ($1.22 m.), vegetable 
oils $7.000 ($1.24 m.), textile materials, 
A or simply prepared $643,900 ($1.06 
m.). 


THAILAND 

Imports $17.12 m. ($14.67 m.) 
Exports $ 7.38 m. ($ 4.86 m.) 
Import Excess $ 9.74m. ‘($ 9.81 m.) 


Import increases: cereals $11.70 m. 
($8.66 m.), vegetable oils $633,700 
($787,800); decreases: oilseed $374,000 
($1.39 m.), wood $942,800 ($1.23 m.). 

Export increases: yarns & threads 
$1.23 m. ($775,000), made-up articles 
of textile materials $1.44 m. ($105,000); 
chemicals $808,500 ($550,000), manu- 
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factures of base metals $813,000 ($573,- 
000); decrease: products for heating, 
ete. $163,800 ($598,000). 


U.S.A. 

Imports ‘ $42.88 m, ($54.01 m.) 
Exports .... $14.53 m. ($14.95 m.) 
Import Excess $28.35 m. ($39.06 m.) 


Import increases: fruits & nuts $2.2 
m. ($1.91 m.), tobacco $1.85 m. ($1.34 
m.), chemicals & pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts $3.81 m, ($3.34 m.), paper $1.88 
m. ($1.81 m.), products for heating & 
lighting, etc. $1.48 m. $1.26 m.). ma- 
chinery $2,52-m, ($2.49 m.), electrical 
machinery $1-71 m. ($1.65 m.); de- 
creases: dyeing substances $3.49 m. 
($3.99 ml), fertilizers $1.82 m. ($4.42 
m.), textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $4.61 m. ($10.56 m.), iron & 
steel $1.09 m. ($3.07 m.), manufactures 
of base metals $1.53 m. ($1.84 m.), 
sg tae he articles $3.07 m. ($3.38 
m 

Export increases: vegetable oils $3.39 
m. ($1.12 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $1.26 m. ($1.09 m.), manufac- 
tured articles n.e.s. $2.09 m. ($1.6 m.); 
decreases: non-ferrous base metals 
$836,000 ($1.06 m.), miscellaneous 
crude or simply prepared products 
n.e.s. $3.59 m. ($6 m.). 


IN DON ESIA 

Imports - $ 614m. ($5.23 m.) 
Exports saelen 910.42. MN. ($1.79 m.) 
Export Excess $ 5.28m 

Importer Ex cessis ce... s/s. ($3.44 m.) 


Import increase: miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared products $543,400 
($64,700); decrease: products for heat- 
ing, lighting, etc. $4.89 m. ($5.02 m.). 

Export increase: yarns & thread 
$11.06 m. ($473,000). 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Details are given below of some of 
the countries trading with Hongkong 
which are not included in the tables 
on the accompanying pages: 

AUSTRALIA: Imports $6.05 m. ($10.1 
m.), exports $2.98 m. ($2.24 m.). Main 
imports, meat $1.06 m. ($1.46 m.), 
dairy products $1.32 m. ($2.1 m.), 
manufactured products of cereals $2.25 
m. ($4.31 m.); main exports, textile 
fabrics & small wares $498,600 ($577,- 
800), vegetable oils $337,000 ($451,800). 

CANADA: Imports $3.63 m. ($3.96 
m.), exports $841,800 ($1 m.). Main 
imports, manufactured products of 
cereals $730,500 ($888,600), manufac- 
tured articles $1 m. ($439,700). 

SOUTH AFRICA: Imports $1.1 m. 
($1.59 m.), exports $1.16 m. ($214,500). 
Main imports, precious metals & pre- 
cious stones $829,000 ($712,400), main 
export, vegetable oils $415,800 (Nil). 

BELGIUM: Imports, $1.85 m. ($3.8 
m.), exports $474,000 ($525,700). Main 
amports, iron & steel $1.6 m. ($3.8 m.). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Imports $1.11 
m. ($1.27 m.), exports $48 (Nil). Main 
import, paper $471,500 ($554,000). 


FRANCE: Imports $7 m. ($4.97 m.), 
exports $1.1 m. ($389,000). Main im- 
ports, chemicals & pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts $1 m. ($740,900), iron & steel 
$2.79 m. ($1.98 m.), dyeing substances 


$827,400 ($55,000), paper $561,000 
($301,000). 
GERMANY: Imports $2.73 m. ($5.6 


m.), exports $2.9 m. ($2.68 m.). Main 
imports: chemicals & pharmaceutical 
products $668,600 ($799,400), dyeing 
substances $516,000 ($2.31 m.); main 
exports: vegetable oils $1.23 m. ($610,- 
600), miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products $1.36 m. ($1.54 m.). 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES’ OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR THE MONTH OF 
UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

n.e.s 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


sere 


ee os 


coon 


ie i ee Cr Ce i 


pharmaceutical products .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stauces (not including crude 
MIATEKIALS) Site iette vie sierslecotcs wie Stele 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
IDTEPATCO me acviaswrce cute ne a eire ee ganas 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and gilassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.e.s, 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
‘Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


Pietstoleistersretlel sisneseiels ie 


i eC oe a 


we mee emer er eeene 


see eceoe 


Se 


Imports 


2,200 
39,380 
170,197 
47,476 
100 


251,952 
27,895 
6,657 
1,353,932 
240,168 
381,721 
2,918 
1,594,501 
12,498 
3,009,133 


1,313,256 


416,741 
621,941 


1,016,786 
12,707 


916,861 
121,835 


42,956 


589,140 
2,393,984 
4,552,325 

428,179 


398,183 
59,310 


131,265 


81,128 


206,060 
245,140 
175,467 


161,747 


34,154 


2,974,517 
1,210,799 
2,043,333 


2,359,729 


2,665,838 
2,398,004 


227,165 
531,134 


Exports 
$ 


Ret 


| | 


93,600 


120,018 


5,480,951 


139,904 
177,625 


562,615 
80,000 
404,063 


6,387,441 
1,333,110 


414,010 


11 | 


331,007 


143,319 


143,185 
320 


1,181,051 
259,242 


35,470,412 17,251,461 


"464, 625 


35, 470,4 412 17,716, 086 


' INDIA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, coco2 and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
N.€é.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


rr 


ceeee 


Seem eee e ewer creer ereseeeees 


i ee eee ea Ce 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Materials)iguccje.\. ocwiree eetee ceerente 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ....:. 


Ree and manufactures thereof, 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
PFEPATE) So acieiccen's cite e sista wtoleretoes 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products ... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee 


ee a ea aca 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages end vinegars. 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materialsyiy 5 ccc eee ans 


eee 


tenes 


cereals, 


i i ee ec is 


i i a ee eo 


ey 


August 24 


APRIL, 1950. 


Imports 


$ 
44,600 
21,950 


42,000 


22,012 
389,575 


425,936 


91,115 
5,640 
58,554 
62,044 
25,742 
12,662 
2,837,149 
3,963,211 
161,172 


733,828 


446,773 


53,440 
3,276 


9,398,679 


Imports 


19,160 
117,848 


T,090 
64,685 


184,401 
6,700 


142,628 
93,300 


8,700 
21360 


356,837 
30,147 


23,827 


Exports 
$ 


2,580 
4,600 


6,662 
160 
600: 


“500 
2,080 


343,093 


4,700 
262,282 


60,721 


35,127 
4,405 


792,361 


Exports 


$ 

1,300 
242,079 
229,844 
907,965 

1,170 


62,347 
843,685: 
2.509,288 
160,098 
708,351 
289,025 
235,174 
402,670 
255,860 
187,629 


612,467 


236,611 


1950 


Essential oils, peter: cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and ae cael Bae 


Hides and skins and leather aereea’s lore 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared ... 
Yarns and threads aye etets 536 re 
Textile fabrics and small wares” a5 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
eaten lubricants and related pro- 


ee ry 


Non-metallic ‘minerals, “crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.es, .... aetets 
Pottery and other clay products. ays 
Glass and glassware ............006 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s, 
Precious metals and precious * stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrcus base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.es. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... 


Total 


ee 


ee ee 


Ce 


NORTH BORNEO 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
THOS eis nae Ge Ce hea eae 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) e001.) 1. soe eee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
payee’ and manufactures thereof, 


seer ceeee 


ee 


ee i er 


Wood. “cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather .. 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing ....... BSG 


ewe net e reso eeee 


395,423 
1,072,584 
601,041 


111,400 


28,000 
983,656 


16,612 
21,396 


42,680 


4,689 
53,647 
9,517 
37,454 
52,780 
473,469 
84.212 
133,383 


16,679 
255,774 


129,298 
52,684 


5,647,061 


Imports 
49,286 
26,736 


14,534 


11,800 
543,337 


96 
5,527 


229,113 


628,667 
64,212 


1,714,063 
5,500 


286,275 
3,015 
308,613 
2,972,696 
440,359 


1,862,075 
12,587 


286,305 


300 
88,886 
46,817 
89,031 


6,017 


80,912 


29,749 
1,022'929 


87,516 


373,293 
35,851 


1,380,663 
4,613,483 


24,554,490 


Exports 
$ 


1,303 
8,679 


6,359 
11,553 


25,087 
114,289 
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Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ....... 
Products for heating, lighting | ‘and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts, n.e.s. 
Non- metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............. 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine= 
rals, n.e.s, 
Tron vand\ steel? assmonsiees cies sae 
Manufactures of base ‘metals, n.é.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appllances” sicnisitss.ceeGieatieneients 
Miscellaneous crude or smn, pre- 
pared products, n.ei8: seca. dees 
Manufactured articles, nes. 


Total 


See eee eww we nne 


ee eens 


PAKISTAN 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Textile materials, raw or Simply 
prepared Gi. .co aceon nem ceils 
Yarns and threads 
Textile fabrics and small wares .. 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, “apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.é.s. 


Total 


owen 
Ce ee rece verses eeres 


er ed ° 


wet e eee eee eens 


re ee ae) 


ee 


BURMA 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits* and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Tobacco 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) .........---++seseeeee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


coe eeeeee 


eee e cere eee eens 


re ey 


ing articles of chothing ..... eleletss 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PYEPATEd 2... ccveveccscscucsccrce 


6,200 
3,624 


674,670 


Imports 


30,600 


8,349,380 


1,613 
8,381,593 


Imports 


699,214 


Exports 
$ 


17,500 
1,260 
11,809 
1,195,378 
139,161 
280,687 
3,050 


57,500 
59,945 


4,615 


17,811 
5,004 


1,793,720 


Exports 
$ 


2,230 


9,000 
20,650 


391,260 


5,600 
224 


4,885 


53,200 


7,279 
1,793 


96,401 
113 
56,250 
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— 5.640 Non-ferrous base metals ......... BG 20,000 124,349 
pl vpn ep ta Gall wares ee - "990 Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 6,550 736,794 
Clothing and underwear of textile Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
materials; hats of all materials .. —_ 34,966 other than electrical, nes. ....-- a 731,566 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — heee ey en machinery, apparatus and mittee 
oducts .... = 59, ADD MANCES Peri nctesiersinle ace cle seks 2 dee = ; 
Ol iar ee ok ive ee — 14,465 Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 740,309 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . —_ 137,528 i cicero relegee or simply pre- eeu santas 
i and applicances pared products, n.e.S .....++++eee ; ; 
ee horton aoe Sa SIF _— 30,000 Manufactured articles, MiGs. fee caer 37,381 489,341 
eee ee apparatus and ie 28,088 Total Merchandise ...........- 4,765,352 34,395,147 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 33,931 Goldand (specie: Gali. siete. sees — 4,174,696 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Grand GEotaly -) <5 .clciarecaeete pane 4,765,352 38,569,843 
pared ‘products, n.@.8. ........666- 25,771 42,542 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... _— 73,885 
SLOtal a ve :sispese-ccretescrston Ceres wanoiiere 74,368 1,111,500 CHINA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
CHINA, CENTRAL $ $ 
Impor Exports Meat and preparations thereof ..... 153,071 — 
BS TICLES Me i YS Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,115,152 74 
; Fishery products, for food ......... 110,375 — 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 800 — Manufactured products of cereals, 
Meat anid preparations ttereof usc: 1,200 4,449 «chiefly for human food ......... 95,130 44,640 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 100,980 +—-574,259 Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 391,273 = 
Fishery products, for food ......... 31,850 690,953 Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
Corcalsee Sau ess.. toe oct oer = 3,900 used for human food and their 
Manufactured products of cereals, _ Preparations, M.€.S. ....-+-++seeees 3,337,959 37,629 
chiefly for human food ......... — 5,903,061 Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... _ 406,450 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 279,001 29,952 Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly thereof; spices ttt e seen er ee ween 42,000 106,200 
used for human food and _ their Beverages and vinegars .......... 139,500 — 
Preparations aniels.. Maladiccie «doar 654,363 1,345,397 Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 1,219,959 Es 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 862,310 7,500 TObacco ..... sees eee eeeeeseee eee eee 310,640 aa 
‘Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels eeeccees 3,065,369 _ 
thereof; spices .........0.e2eeeees 954,108 = Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 55,220 2,573 and waxes & their manufactures, 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes .. ee 3,802,273 TIO’S stow o sietels Se «. staiebsrelate siete aise eters 4,173,454 — 
BTODACCO tieaietern anne vs siees os OTN coe olen eR — 279,410 Chemical elements and compounds; 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ = 409,200 pharmaceutical products ......... 2,069,641 2,192,064 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
and waxes & their manufactures, stances (not including crude 
iG Eee Oa EE Ee rie 59,528 1,656,601 materials) .........s.eseeeeee poe 1,230 715,686 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
pharmaceutical products ......... 90,953 1,504,177 soaps and related products ...... 181,785 == 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Fertilizers oc decscets-s od oine Mero cee Ss Owe _ 338,365 
stances (not including crude Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
materials) Men Socteewon. iss Saas 1,380 432,407 TSS. eee eee eee eee eee ees e ees a 1,761,309 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 15,015 30,456 
soaps and related products ...... 61,680 - 465,327 Putp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Mertilizersiaeye trace. cetie ocee aisle eye ais 4,582,746 factures thereof ................ 18,096 2,858,620 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Hides and skins and leather ........ 13,010 6,496 
has MnO TOC dC ca OM a a oocibiobes ces 500 355,878 Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 16,271 180,599 ing articles of clothing ..... etna 25,094 6,332 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Textile materials, raw or simply 
factures: thereof os. -25 5.2. 2 ices 315,311 850,853 Prepared one. s esse sscnensserers 2,456,148 13,611,309 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 750 59,051. Yarns and threads. 5<..,:cmecieioee 140,400 20,130 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- Textile fabrics and small wares .... 1,575,437 3,916 
ing articles of clothing .......... — 35,340 Special and technical textile articles 26; 928 212,107 
Textile materials, raw or simply Clothing and underwear of textile 
DLEDATred We tecscsc Aceon aeroe cee 81,236 192,628 materials; hats of all materials .. 239,413 _ 
Varnspandithreadav. 6 tse ct = 1,115,972 Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 32,002 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 527,612 3,221,520 | Made-up articles of textile materials 
Special and technical textile articles 1327595 23,336 other than clothing .............. 715,791 4,415,983 
Clothing and underwear of textile Products for heating, lighting and mer’: 
materials; hats of all materials .. 45,988 527,394 power, lubricants and related pro- 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers = 1,000,524 GUCES.. (16.<\«.ceiciw's,« vier SRR Renan aes ‘1,462,021 5,803,307 
Made-up articles of textile materials Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
other than clothing .............. 3,000 90,851 ply prepared, nes. ... Se vic 520 24,391 
Products for heating, lighting and Pottery and other clay products .... 7,545 Bias 
power, lubricants and related pro- Glass ‘and glassware 206.6005 0c «ese 2,352 paz 
@UCtS Hats... re Lalierov al wy develo aves axensias «ayers — 771,979 Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- Als, MICS. az.cc «gates eee ps 18,301 
ply prepared, n:€:S.. fo. e ace ete — 32.685, Iron’ and ‘steel co ccna. crebrerctete eines = 2,167,909 
Pottery and other clay products .... 142,679 42,620 Non-ferrous base metals ......... x —_ 277,500 
Glass and glassware ............... — 21,055 Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 177,217 308,928 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- Machinery, apparatus and appliances : : 
Ey, WOES loos pnepnguenocbuubodbe. 3,500 4,564 other than electrical, nes. ...... 46,578 312,625 
Ores, slags cinder... . facaaes «dite soe — 8,800 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Iron and SteClER eee cote on owen: — 816,282 appliances)... oc ceca enee eee ce 113,593 303,417 


1950 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.€.8. oc .s.ssccces 
Manufactured articles, es. - 


Total 


ery 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations. thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oilnuts . 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Preparations, 0.6.8. i. cc asm 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; Splcese. ss nace secon ae 
Beverages ‘and “vinegars! ...-- ae 
Feeding stuffs for animaly n.e.s. .. 
TODACCOMg sot 15) ciaiss rave mio user ievenneree 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
BNO sie Wasi die 5 <i3\0 o.5a.9 exaieys,c ini epesenalial 
Chemical elements and compounds, 
pharmaceutical products .......:. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
VUES EEN) oo oonodeononoocdausane 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Mertilizers ".. Wachee Seite ce euieawe 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
MS ab oS, SHEOTBHOS Bead ae 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 


FAGCUTES CHETCOL. stasis aciew.s cel ecs 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 

PTEPATES Sees aeons co tees else 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. 
. Footwear, toots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting ‘and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Diy. prepared,) H:C.9) ee wcicie sa clelee o> 
Pottery and other clay products ann 
Glass and glassware 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


Cs 


i re ee aac 


i 


ee a 


other than electrical, n.e.s, ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
SPM ANCES Metres oe esq. eis cies sere eeieie’® 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 


es 


ee 


Grand Mlotals < cicicveies.<:s sremesicies 


2,412,915 
391,016 


26,277,629 


Imports 
$ 


4,519,815 


231,990 
3,900 


10,980 


81,202 


102,731 
54,900 
450 
27,105 
438 


10,999,075 


95,648 


18,855 
830 


28,449 
230,383 


29,670 
56,300 


171,472 


40,576 
3,060 


7,300. 


69,170 


41,931 
46,52 


3,000 
24°116 


20,080 


758,813 
384,100 


18,062,867 
. 916, 062° 
21, 978, 929 


307,916 


40,670 
280,731 


36,613,461 


Exports 
$ 


999 

454 
56,208 
2,050,073 
23,602 


197,611 
814,067 


23,270 
786,404 


134,818 


30,411 
186,709 


134,263 
21,414 


294,626 


3,532 


1,574,662 
243,038 
957,947 

9,220 


160,116 
815,492 


357,086 


1,938,822 


14,771 
19,252 
21,939 
70,352 

2,326 
84,939 


184,767 


67,995 
692,053 


38,014 
203,850 


12,554,557 
12 554,5 557 
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229 
INDOCHINA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 

Dairy products, eggs and honey . — 417,000 
Fishery products, for food ........ 296,170 19,109 
Cerealss isi ccc canes ongute esis — 420: 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... — 13,123 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts ... 10,839 195, 683 
Vegetables, roots ana tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, m.@.8, .............. 562,107 446,634 
Sugar and sugar confectionery Weiser oa 16,885 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices Aintree ee cabin ee 155,200 56,222 
‘Beverages and vinegars ........... —_ 733 
TODAGCO, «Sait ait sinrorem terete ie eietiate —_— 48 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ...:.... 145,343 — 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 155,460 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) wed «javyss caren tee 129,110 106 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures ‘thereof win. sees wine _ 138,960. 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 11,620 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared) ...netie ees ce.s aca s 3,000 — 
Yarnssand. thread. .....0ccee. weal ear. — 67,900' 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... —_— 1,814 
Clothing «and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. _ 146. 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related ‘pro- 

GUCtSH ial. nicl slate stopersin siniheieolciins 100,000 a 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- : 

Dly sprepared) 01.e!s) anaes ne enien — 112,357 
Pottery and other clay products .... 10,447 _ 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

BIS MIVE:S, ine skate’ Mile eee ewe be oan — 2,313 
Iron’ and, steal-ss-. ssh cteeraaeed sees 4,050 — 
Manufactures of base eictale: mes. . — 900: 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es, ...... _— 439,180: 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances’egss. eee 3 DS, Sawa = 14,270 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. = 11,411 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- ; 

pared products, n.e.s. ..0s.0..000- 220,209 862,311 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 29,200 8,148 

Total — Arn. oe edeee. senses seeee- 1,677,295 2;981,433 
JAPAN 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. — 88 
Fishery products, for food ......... 217,731 = 
Cereals: .\..s eeles/euickeie siotiine eaterenicieists — 3,837,012 
Manufactured - products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 8,882 12,369- 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 26,296 250: 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food. and their 

preparations,e0.e.Sa ceeee arses 368,625 1,525,858. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... —_ 271,168 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and “preparations 

thereof; spices 6 BRIS REA SP eee SSG 480,821 4,215. 
Beverages and svinegars, - scmisdegies — 330,366 
TODACCO wi o;0/4 eraisiialeiess. cies se 5 rete ayoreqe vlexes _— 3,065. 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 1,717:132 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TACOS gaetenes Fels onaiawe eel shclate tee eyes aac ats 9,053 7,215 
Chemical elements and campounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 83,270 1,344 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude . 

IMAGE AIS) ose oes siescereccrare; sisted: cons ome 106,936 | 9,795 
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Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products ...... = 
Rubber and manufactures _ thereof, 


TGS Ae ce ore hia clove atee nies s 13,826 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 30,521 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof ............00: — 
Hides and skins and leather ........ a 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing aTiaVesi tae = 
‘Textile materials, raw or simply 

Prepared an Gals cece donee 222,280 
bvarnseand) threadig....mc. denies cones 329,777 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,430,256 


Special and technical textile articles 57,999 
Ciething and underwear of textile 


| 


materials; hats of all materials .. 189,437 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 2,032 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 8,189 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

CUCESIS Cieretarsteyctolorste erctarntexn(ole see ezans@iars — 
Non-metallic minerals, “crude or sim- 

ply prepared, nes. ........eee00. 270,875 
Potiery and other clay products .. 1,176,528 
Glass and glassware ........... aysles 4,628 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

PMIQLOTIOIS Brvysiercisfaieisrs.a visicicnseinaieseierereie = 
‘OKreSs a SIAR Ne CINGED «secites clesis arises « 5,115 
Tronand "steelic....... sis,ccres.e 288,016 
Non-ferrous base metals ...... 201, 013 
Manufactures of base metals, n. 121, 265 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes, ... 401,843 
*lectrical machinery, apparatus and 

MPDUANCES © a rs0i¢ oie: ceinvciorrs wicteiee or 93,070 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 315 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ............ —- 
‘Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 276,613 

ELOUAL! Osis «ier aio aierbloseterecrs cleric sree 7,425,212 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES Imports 
$ 
Fishery products, for food ........ 162,283 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 6,237 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 19,300 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

MTEDALAUIONS, 1). C:S. asia) cieuelove shevoreloieus 5,800 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 13,217 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 1,031,243 
GRUTIZOLS oF svn. cierovess etele: oayo\e10-0,asr0cd:s 824,000 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DLCD ALEC Se he olsps arses iaie see wis. b ab.. crate 391,176 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

paredproducts, Nes eeiek. ec cce 107,338 

PL OUR sa sesetesayeite wi staye colors 6.0 itleietajottooness 2,560,594 
KOREA, SOUTH 

ARTICLES Imports 

feat and preparations thereof ..... 7,200 

Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 99,150 

Fishery products, for food ......... 1,464,625 

Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 108,742 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 503.262 


preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... a 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 


1! 


see enw eens 


36,526 


524 
64,984 


15,769 
239,733 


800 
643,942 


739,621 
9,010 


20,155 
10,554 


5,690 


16,800 
3,709 


175 
1,522,520 


69,383 
34,766 


30,738 
144,737 


273,766 
76,226 


11,080,005 


Exports 


| 


Exports 
$ 


2,270 
2,800 
4,896 
75.325 


1,200 
72,058 
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Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof .......ceeseess: 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing ...... 
Furs, not made up 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small ‘wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
GUCER: © si cccattvanaie: shoranchevehinanaonerelatore 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Iron and steel 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ee eecrere 


i 


er 


see eeereeeenee eoreeeeere 


ee a 


re ee ee 


MACAO 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts .. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: ‘splees: .....2 ioassra ware 
Beverages and vinegars ...........+ 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.é.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and. colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Weaterials) (4 ..covescaacaseee econ 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
MUGS SNOT, We cae ote ators cree ee mete 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
facturesthereok © (c.secccsen oo 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 


see eenee 


ee a ra 


cette eee 


ee ee i cs 


Ce ee ee 


ing articles of ciothing eniahs eteeimers 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared? Mea cue tee ieee oe 


Yarnsand thread.o.c Seesieee oe carte 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
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12,624 


94,600 


2,800 


90,817 
510 


2,537,010 


Imports 


89,356 
9,010 
846,918 
192,879 
1,110 


13,558 
167,530 
1,128,893 
240 
265,332 
341,452 
3,735 
37,603 
2,720 
170,212 


167,377 


210 


32,260 
4,343 


1,100 
556,324 


297,388 
154,134 


374 
79,771 


2,500 
177,396 


597,900 


212,229 
1,449 
1,216,037 
2,448 


138,130 
119/235 


5,209 
154,912 
14,000 
6,800 
10,966 
5,914 


171 


34,273 
93, =, 


2,772, 078. 


Exports 
$ 


4,400 
2;584 
121,171 
1,221,685 
13,752 


1,148,215 
1,032,814 
747,344 
235,445 
186,932 
291,741 
145,297 
1,132,941 
636,551 
349,417 


988,581 


147,835 


406,415 
470,199 


66,629 
349,844 


911,555 
66,213 


22,144 


46,827 
166,990 
1,280,775 


1950 


Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up ‘articles of textile materials 
other than clothing . 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or ‘sim- 
ply prepared, nes. ... Sieve 
Fottery and other clay products. AG 
Glass and glassware ....,....... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 


Ores, slag, cinder i eee 
Tronandsteelivenienieierietervelae Ricleretisere 
Non-ferrous base metals 


Manufactures of base metals, nes. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, nes. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances Pama c-< cn cicrslbrale cater svaaio ac 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 


Total Merchandise .>.......... 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


er ey 


a a 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Live animais, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .. 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts: . 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, ‘chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


tener 


eee eeeee 


fancall al erierale Se ¥else./6)-0 08 s0 16:.60670)0\ 810) vive ena 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
fecha gic) gees wate Cyan oO 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products ...... 
PUCTUUIZCY Samarststeiattesiets sseusieioasisie/elezekerersrs 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DIEPAVEd Wrewislew cesisetcrcic ses 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing 


i eC eo 


ee ee cy 


eee e ee eee reer esses 


Se 


22,584 


10,330 
2,880 


25,511 


1,413 
2,670 
1,340 
5,197 
81,926 


24,790 


15,630 
42,869 


600,074 
1,640,211 


7,248,930 
363,855 
7,612,785 


Imports 


792 


1,400 


248,253 


339,295 


8,241 


42,000 
32,200 


64,444 


852,015 
169,384 


101,128 


1,246,863 
206,744 


45,834 
108,012 


362,763 
413,075 


1,113,264 
281,086 


304,381 
504,778 


18,362,479 
18,362,479 


Exports 
$ 


122,844 
643,217 
135,178 
153,748 

62,182 


557,072 


2,594 
383,628 


180,623 


9,663 
55 


15,627 
87,618 


183,541 
8,150 


1,528 


384,461 
880,588 


47,608 
28,000 


28,816 
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231 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and ‘related pro- 

Gucts.:. “sides thiviviaduee meen cin 3,857 41,144 
Non-metallic minerals, ‘crude or sim- 

ply prepared, WiG.8. cise... eccne. —_ 29,161 
Pottery and other clay products .... _— 7,450 
Glass and glassware ............ _ 34,155 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- ; 

GIS, 2 NOS; “Succ catia emote ere — 1,046 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

materials! citass« os ctrersn ere merineote _ 901 
Iron and steel . AO.O hommes _ 174,964 
Non-ferrous base imatals ocsndconts ct 51,111 50,400 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 1,600 964, 460 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes, .... 12,000 142,593 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances” sii ccerarene Sisteratelaretemmatere — 7,017 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s, 1,000 23,748 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ......seeeee _ 78,331 
Manufactured articles, LACH ie notin FC 1,000 209,087 

Total Weesiseas cron DOO OOC 871,210 5,850,754 
——_—_——_—_—_—_—_————| 
THAILAND 

ARTICLES ieee aie 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 27,715 
Fishery products, for food ........ 762,295 9,050 
Cereals: ct ean cisistareus stisleieaieiets 11,698,751 308 

Manufactured products of cereals. 

chiefly for human food ......... 156,701 27,352 
Fruits and nuts, except’ oil-nuts .... 2,950 = 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their : 

preparations, nies. ......0..-00++< 482,523 76,060 
ae oa sugar confectionery ..... 57,411 91,000 

offee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices ~.0-. 5: ie eee 131,804 48,269 
Beverages and vinegars ........... — 13,600 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 116,942 6,310 
Oil-séeds, nuts and kernels ........ 374,185 = 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TCLS. ee outa erie ec ie cette 633,743 6,348 
Chemical elements and compounds: 

pharmaceutical products ......... 56,429 808,501 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials) eri. qe ohenie eater cls os 319,004 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... a 34,345 
Rubber and manufactures thereof. 

TEIN ae re a ws een eS — 1,784 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 942,781 5,270 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturessthercote a ee ener — 78,525 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 776,859 694 
Manufactu.es of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of ciothing .......... — 16,171 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared’ Me kee oi. acsereuencie ee 240,194 14,020 
Yarns and threads ...............- _ 1,227,385 
Textile fabrics and smell wares .... _— 113,954 
Special and technical textile articles _ 38,741 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials 1,500 687,930 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 7,736 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than clothing .............. — 1,437,019 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

ucts Meee. ase Hambncone _ 163,820 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply (prepared) 1.6.8, | Gees. .ts-icrele 421,676 27,643 
Pottery and other clay products .... _ 26,483 
Glass and glassware ............... — 159,528 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

als, n.e.s. — 9,752 


er oe ey eee 
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Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
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Materialsape nisi malsieckaelare aes 18,316 — 
Ores:slag, cinder. ...css.as Hove tetetioce — 5,760 
Tron wand wsteeliics. ne viereiartersteveveia ceane aie — 164,711 
Non-ferrous base metals .........+. _ 37,062 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e. nd : 3,870 813,288 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es, ... — 1,760 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances ........ STealaters encvaldincotetele —_ 276,395 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s, — 52,037 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ........000% 234,810 130,583 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....¢¥. 4,528 403,729 

LOUD se ateaieiste sie s eiairiciemicrsie’s seeeee 17,118,218 17,384,642 
u S&S A 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... 53,120 20,209 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 125,056 47,084 
Fishery products, for food ........ 722,091 145,332 
CeredisnMe ce raise «ccc rte nareietere ets 2,575 66 

Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 407,477 67,337 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 2,201,825 221,572 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

proparations, M.€.S. 2.25.2 aceeee es 208,331 667,372 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 145,740 5,047 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereot: spices ac. aissicse steerer ne une 248,468 136,736 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 215,994 30,062 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.es. .. 4,144 1,100 
"BODACOO (iors oe ates siois eros Olerate rorstors 1,853,008 4,340 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ fa 6,548 
“pital & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their man t 

Wee. se... Beene cs, poppin Aa tt eee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ie ae 3,811,538 246,792 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude mate- 

PTES) o. asete eevee ss o.ci ledeeirevoreevererees 3,491,146 295 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 920,035 1,048 
eee ens Goticon Sao “i Sayeteocervarearete 1,824,850 cs 
Rubber and manufacture hereof, 

ee ae teamaanens 
Wood, cork é& ‘manufactures thereof 385,653 102,230 

ulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof -<.2.cs¢es-ceees. 1,883,154 25,062 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 208,388 157,228 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 32,914 2,711 
Bursienot made up — oscce.cec ens = 369,522 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared "t.\s.% ccs s eee ee 4,614,449 256,094 
Yarns and: threads) ¢.icc:esine.ee sie 7,986 1,620 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 3,840,465 1,262,220 
Special and technical textile articles 114,442 1,307 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 1,122,328 33,449 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 76,915 42,009 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than clothing ...<.csesens.- 34,950 _ 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCtshee sei ntanirs estos oe hit ee 1,477,203 2,464 
Non-metallic minerals, crude ur sim- 

ply prepared, NGS. ia... .cescceos 190,180 — 
Pottery and other clay products .... 4,786 97,218 

Glass and glassware ............... 332,962 892 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

BISLINIC. Sin Me. cena ees, 126,314 600 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

MISLETIAIS “etaoteaitle ieclacusia hohe: 51,757 85.786 
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Iron and steel ..... aterelvaen tas arte secs 1,089,378 — 
Non-ferrous base metals............ 109,020 836,165 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 1,526,474 147,546 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, nes. ..... 2,522,385 26,840 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances iaciess. co eae 1,710,663 55,332 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,676,548 19,500 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, mes. ........+..: 240,395 3,589,635 
Manutachaned articles, n.e.s. 3,072,121 2,095,097 
Total Merchandise ............ 42,881,674 14,529,847 
Gold and specie 24.525 /t0 vee — 6,000 
Grand “Total v3 Uiitwatecsaenens 42,881,674 14,535,847 
UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Fishery products, for food ......... 106,324 _ 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts .. — 7,887 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations, TGS. .sccasenasaces 34,508 14,317 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 7,182 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 5,500 21,101 

thereof; Spices \. auaawie ost 
Beverages and vinegars ...........- _ 1,059 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. — 80 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 2,000 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

DIOS. | od Ligghatiie a gveleve steers aoe eae 58,496 3,900 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
__ pharmaceutical products ......... 18,374 140,762 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude mate- 

Fails) id vsnhiuincee ame eee _ 44,212 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ..... 84,548 13,248 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

MGS. siento qutesanin oho a taloe eoterenerr 54,720 — 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 162, "791 5,490 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 

factures thereof... ...0...005 wane — 261,970 
Hides and skins and leather ...... — 13,300 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared sce scusante ner atauste otetaters — 12,715 
Yarns and thread . <5. sense —_ 11,057,545 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 120,691 
Special and technical textile articles ad 100 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. —_— 293,587 
Lape A a Are textile materials 

other than clothing .............. — 

Products for heating, lighting and pete 
power, lubricants and related pro- 

GUCTS)) Niivaiccimeicie. corals origins ceeualenenete 4,887,261 aa 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim: 

ply. prepared, n.6:8)55 i. veers sete —_— 2,200 
Pottery and other clay pip ayes —_ 4,304 
Glass and glassware .........s.ses —_— 20,425 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- ‘ 

als, BGS: <ccamvis: cissenl etree meee — 14,945 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 114,030 2;988 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . — 175,174 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s., other than electrical ...... 72,200 1,900: 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and ‘ 

Appliances” sci e ewes he -- 57,166 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- ‘ 

pared, products, -n.0.s- 3) -.cn- ene 543,411 6,695 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ae eee —_— 282,010 

Total ities. cee eee 6,141,713 13,420,390 
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